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INTRODUCTION, 


THRoveH the medium of a simple story I have 
endeavoured to set forth a few lessons of that blessed 
faith, whose highest grace is the Charity which suffereth 
long and ts kind. | 

It is this kindness in the small incidents of every- 
day life, which, if more extensively practised, would 
bring sunlight into many a home, where angry words 
and frowning looks darken the atmosphere which 
should ever be clear and bright. From the pure 
principles of the Gospel of Christ this Charity alone 
springs, its radiance is from above, but it must first 
dwell in the heart ere it can enlighten the life. 
 Disdain not the lesson, though the teacher be un- 
known; pluck the small flower of the hedge-side of 
its lowly blossom; it will remind thee of thy Saviour’s 


word- -** Consider.” 
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ELSTEY ; 


- OR, 


SETTLED FOR LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 
LOOKING OVER IT. 


“On such slight.hinges an existence turns!” 
Alexander Smith. 

Is it possible to write anything new, anything fresh, 
anything original? Has not every subject been, 
almost exhausted? Have we not had every quarter of 
the globe ransacked, every spot in the world described; 
all the wonders of earth, air, and ocean written about, 
put into books? 

To say nothing of the past—of all that’s noted 
down in shistory, and of all the fictions founded 
thereon—just look at the present. Have we not Life 
in the East, and Life in the West, Life in the Arctic 
Seas, and Life in the Pacific? Not alone in travels do 
we take these flights, and skim across tracts unknown 
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even by name to our unlettered forefathers, but in 
romances see where we go! Our heroes are brought 
from the land of broad rivers and mighty forests, from 
the land where the earth grows gold and yields fabu- 
lous wealth, even from the mystic land of tea and 
rice; while we have heroines of Siberia and Norway, 
of the Polynesian Islands, and of the burning sands 
of Africa, of every spot where woman has a home in 
palace or wigwam, where she rules by her sunny 
beauty, or her loving heart. 

Nor is it our own language alone which has con 
tributed to this universal medley, for wherever in any 
tongue literature has sent forth a prize, has it not been 
seized upon and translated till it is familiar at our own 
firesides? and we are become at home alike in all 
countries, and in all societies, as well as acquainted - 
with all phases of sea life, and with whatever skims 
over the broad ocean. 

Are we not sometimes compelled to pick up the old 
oroverb, “ there is nothing new under the sun,” and 
on re-inspection unwillingly acknowledge there is 
still truth in it? We are not going into* any far or 
out-of-the-way region to look for the characters of 
this tale, we simply take a few pictures of men and 
women of our every-day home life, whom you may 


perchance know, and -so feel an interest in their 
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actings and history, or whom perhaps you may not 
have met with, and thus to you they may appear as 
novelties, but as for aiming at anything new, we will 
leave that till we have really found it ourselves! 

This house to let. How many times do we see 
those well-known words in the windows of houses 
we pass almost every day of our lives; we see it now 
in the one window (not plate glass) of a house 
standing with modest frontage in the street of one of 


our small English towns. ‘Enquire at number 


9 






sen.” Well, we suppose the enquiry has been made, 
ee here stands on the door-step a small well-compacted 
neatly-attired little woman with two or three keys in 
hand. Accompanying her and curiously awaiting the 
turning of the key are two elderly maidens somewhat 
out of the common way. They are tall, of the same 
height, and the same features, but there is great 
individuality in each notwithstanding, and great 
dissimilarity in dress. ‘The eldest looks at you from 
between the quilled border of a spruce cap—just one’ 
that says, “I’m in my place clean and proper, find 
fault who can,’’—and surrounded by a brown silk 
bonnet, made for wear every bit of it, no useless 
ribbons left floating to get tagged and dirty, no long 
length of strings to fly in the wearer's face, ’tis a 


tight and taught bonnet calculated to stand any 
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climate and any season ; and it has stood many seasons 
you may be sure, and will have to stand yet a good 
many more. Her gown and shawl give you just the 
same idea; they are for lasting wear, suchas can be worn 
to work in, yet, such as will never degrade the wearer 
from the ranks of the respectable: yes! she is all 
over a woman to be relied upon, one who can ard will 
work at some domestic drudgery and find her life in 
it, to her it is no drudgery at all: one whom it would 
be a comfort to have in a house where everything was 
a month behind hand—the cleaning, the carpets, the 
washing, all to be done up, with the satisfactory pros- 
pect of the arrival of a fault-finding aunt, and three 
or four large dinner parties—oh! t’would be a com- 
fort to have Miss Elstey then! She drew no 
dismal faces, had no long stories to tell of her hard- 
ships and her sufferings; she is one of those comfort- 
ably useful people we prize too little, and regret too 
late. Her sister Miss Maria—or as Elstey usually 
had it, Mar-ri-ah—was a dejected, faded, worn-out 
looking being, and everything she had on her bore the 
same impress. This was not the result of any heavy 
pressure of sorraow—none such had Miss Maria known— 
it was only a touch of sentiment in her character, the 
faint echo of years past, the feeling of regret that old 
maidenhood had come upon her, all because (as she 
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would have taken care to tell you)—all because she 
had never had decision enough to accept a suitor; for 
the beacon light of an elder sister who had married for 
a life-long wretchedness, had scared poor simple Maria 
from Hymen’s precincts, and the golden opportunity 
was vanished and gone. 

Tis well, it is a fine evening, or we had well nigh tired 
your patience in lingering so long on the door-step; the 
key is turned, and Prudon, the respectable domestic of 
number seven, leads the way, and acts the showwoman. 

‘“‘This is the hall,’ says she; there is no doubt 
about it, and Miss Elstey and Miss Maria don’t dispute 
it, they only look at it rather doubtfully and dubiously, 
for there is not much light to reveal its proportions. 

‘“ Wait a minute,” continues Prudon, “and [ll 
open the garden door, and then we shall see.” 

By the light thus thrown in on the scenes, the two 
sisters are ushered into a front parlour of good size, 
where, after an energetic shaking and pushing and 
screeching, the shutter gave way, and was pulled back, 
admitting enough light to disclose the wainscot which 
ran round the room, and the dim pale green paint with 
which the walls were covered, not adorned. It was a 
parlour that might look cheerful, with cheerful faces 
in it; it only looked dejected and rather out of sorts, 


with being forsaken and shut up 
B 
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‘Wants a good deal of cleaning,” was the short re- 
mark of Miss Elstey ; Maria only gave a slight shrug. 
“And that’s what all houses want which have been 
void,’ replied Prudon, with a jingle of her keys ; “folks 
don’t scrub at unlet rooms, I suppose, but they were 
very clean people who had it last, very clean people,” 
—Prudon seemed to comfort herself with the fact. 

A minute inspection of kitchens and pantries followed, 
more minute than we should care to make, or you to 
read of ; everything seemed to give Miss Elstey satis- 
faction. The kitchen grate was incomparable in 
completeness in her sight, though it was no new- 
fashioned range or stove, but a good deep wide roomy 
affair, not constructed after scientific principles, but 
after a mode which Elstey well understood, and the 
water which flowed from the pump was bright and 
clear, and good as water need to be. Yes, it was a 
‘most satisfactory review, and the party emerged again 
into the hall. 

“ Now,” said Prudon, “perhaps you'll like to take a 
walk round the garden, before you see the upstairs 
rooms.” 

The sisters Cotteridge assented, and the glass door 
was opened. ‘Two long straight paths, and two short 
cross paths, and a good plot of land for vegetables, 
and three small slips for flowers, surrounded by walls 
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covered with fruit trees, such was the garden which 
lay in the rear of our house to let. The quick eye of 
Miss Elstey took in all its advantages. How many 
excellent condiments to many excellent dinners grew 
there, to say nothing of the preserves which lay in 
embryo on those fruit trees! 

““That’s a tree for bearing,” said Prudon, ‘* mistress 
had a whole basket full sent her last season off it—(a 
notable hint for new tenants, Prudon; when we have a 
house to let, do you act showwoman for us)—‘“and I 
preserved them, they turned out delicious.” 

“ Nodoubt they did,” said Elstey energetically, ** only 
want plenty of sugar, and look well to the biling, anc 
apricots are capital preserve.” 

“A great deal of trouble,’ sighed Miss Maria, 
‘““keeping them whole, and taking out the kernels.” 

“Law! Mar-ri-ah,” said Elstey, “ no treuble at all; 
them’s the things I call trouble,’’ continued she, 
darting at a great snail, and ending its existence before 
it had time to cry quarter. 

There is a beautiful prospect from that garden; you 
seem to stand on an elevated terrace and take a wide- 
spread view over a large extent of undulating country, 
fields, hills, woods, and river; from few town gardens 
could you see such a view, considering that the 
entrance to this house was in almost the principal 
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street: but this was no overgrown or thickly built 
place, it was only a quiet, respectable, old-fashioned 
little town which lay in the world of half a century 
back, but was scarcely in the world of to-day—and 
very few houses were built in the rear of this dwelling, 
and those you seemed to look over and not on. Oh! 
it is a lovely prospect! but the sisters and their 
cicerone did not see it; we don’t mean that literally, 
but that they resembled Peter Bell in his appreciation 
of fair sights and sounds, the obdurate man who 
‘never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky!” 

. Let them go, then, up the broad oak stairs with 
their nicely carved little banisters, and solid rail sur- 
mounting them—up the shiny slippery stairs let 
them go, the escort and the two sisters, while we, 
content with knowing that bed rooms are bed rooms, 
and that an equal amount of emptiness and dust dwell 
in each of these—let us, we say, turn our wise attention 
to other themes. 

But this house; do you ask, what is it like? only 
one parlour and a hall? very scanty in its proportions 
surely! Ah! true, we must not forget to tell that one 
time or another it had run away from itself—in fact, 
the principal rooms were gone next door. It had been 
a majestic dwelling once, but now the larger half be- 
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longed to the other house, and this one had left to 
it a hall and staircase, very disproportioned to the 
remaining part; but it was a house, notwithstanding it 
possessed only a single sitting room—though, no longer 
‘a house to let,’—the Misses Cotteridge had taken it. 

How wonderful is the way in which people move 
from place to place; such slight inducements, such 
singular circumstances, such queer little romances 
appear to make them strike their tents and pitch them 
again in some far-off locality; and in a small town the 
good inhabitants feel it a duty to ask—Why did they 
come? What are they come for? Where did they 
come from? Miss Elstey’s brown bonnet, however, 
could stand against a whole battery of such questions ; 
she had come advisedly, discreetly, determinately, to look 
for her dwelling, and she was not coming to it like a 
balloon, right down, without preparation; no! she 
would march into it as a general into a fortress of 
which the keys had been given up to her. You can 
put her through the small town catechism of questions, 
and she will answer them all to your perfect satisfac- 
faction ; but we have a great respect for Miss Elstey, 
and will save her that trouble. 

Years agone and the Misses Cotteridge were well- 
known residents in a large fashionable town, where 
they rented a good sized house, and let apartments. 
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They had flourished; Elstey had been indefatigable, 
and her lodgers always remembered her comfortable 
ways, and came again when they could; while in Miss 
Maria the young ladies and soft-hearted young gentle- 
men had found a very sincere sympathizer and assister 
in all the small affairs of their very impressible hearts. 
It was whispered that they had saved a comfortable 
sum ; if so, however, it by no means coincided with 
Elstey’s ideas to remain in idleness, and having come 
to the very sensible conclusion that they were not so 
young as they used to be, she determined that they 
should give up their large establishment, and do some- 
thing in a smaller way. Now it happened that the 
sisters Cotteridge had a cousin married to a baker in 
the little town where we made their acquaintance a short 
time since, and having kept up a friendly intercourse 
with the wife of this respectable baker—in fact, Miss 
Maria had just been paying a visit there—thus they 
made acquaintance with the quiet, respectable, steady- 
going little town, and thought it a very suitable place 
to retire to. Circumstances indeed appeared to favour 
the idea, for as there are always in such towns a certain 
number of individuals who must perforce live in lodg- 
ings, so is there no room for speculation in that 
department; but it happened that a good woman who 
for some time past had materially increased her income 
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and injured her temper by presiding over the cooking 
and general “doing for” of certain noisy young 
bachelors, had,’ in her turn, retired to the dignified 
situation of housekeeper to a country gentleman, thus 
affording certain hope of patronage to the one suite of 
rooms which the sisters Cotteridge designed to let. 
All this useful information, and a great deal more 
not altogether so useful but considerably more enter- 
taining, had the good cousin imparted to Miss Maria, 
and through her to Miss [lstey, and Miss Elstey, 
decisive and energetic, had at once acted upon it. 

The house which we have been to see was very 
shortly in a transition state from uninhabitableness to 
order and cleanliness, and a certain degree of comfort— 
bodily comfort for its inmates we mean, not much for 
sensitive minds, as there was considerable lack of 
ornament, and decided lack of literature. The two 
items, as exhibited in the Cotteridge’s parlour for the 
delectation of its future occupants, consisted principally, 
as to the first, in one engraving which adorned the 
wall opposite the fireplace. Over that fireplace was a 
mirror, so it was a good arrangement, as you had the 
real thing and a reflection. It was a portrait of a 
young clergyman very popular at one time in the town 
whence the Cotteridges emigrated, and which some 


pieus lodger of theirs had subscribed for and presented 
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to them, and it now relieved the quiet monotony of 
the pale green paint. As to the literature, there stood 
on the shelf of a chiffonniére some accurately bound 
volumes—‘ Clarissa Harlowe,”’ ‘‘ Pamela,” a ‘“‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” ‘“‘Hervey’s Meditations,” and other such 
orthodox literature. sone 

Miss Elstey had routed the dust, established the 
cat in the kitchen, scrubbed the staircase to a dangerous 
brightness, so that in fact the bit of carpet which 
covered the centre was the only safe footing on the 
glassy surface, and you had need to tread it as you 
would a ledge in the Alps. 

All, therefore, was in readiness, and the Misses 
Pennington over the way stood sentinels to inspect 


“the coming man.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE STRANGERS. 


‘So the rose-tree of affection 
Bendeth its every leaf to look on those dear eyes, 
Its every blushing petal basketh in their light, 
And all its gladness, all its life, is hanging on their love.” 
—Martin F. Tupper. 


Upon what shore the young law and medical students 
had stranded, who had been sent adrift from the good 
housekeeper’s, we know not, certain it is that not one 
of them turned up to occupy the pale green parlour, 
and disturb the equanimity of the sisters Cotteridge. 
Perhaps they had not the opportunity, as the rooms 
were very quickly let, to Elstey’s great satisfaction, for 
much time on her hands would certainly have tended 
greatly to her having a fit of low spirits, 7f anything 
with her could bring on that very miserable complaint. 

Have you ever seen two young beings linked arm in 
arm together on some bright summer day, heedful of 
themselves alone? he treading the earth with firm and 
manly tread—energy, hope, courage, joy, written on 


every feature—in every action! she with wistful face 
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and earnest eyes reflecting each passing feeling of 
her companion, and giving —now a joyous laugh—or 
sunny smile—or silent sigh. responsive to his every 
sentiment. Have you ever seen such, we ask, and 
not felt alittle curious to know somewhat of their his- 
tory? They have lived through the days depicted so 
oft in story; if true love ran not smooth, they at 
least have weathered the storm, and have anew 
embarked in the barge “ Matrimony,” to make the 
voyage of life together. We wonder how he made 
up his mind to act over that little episode, how he 
felt, and what he said;—was the siege long before 
there was a capitulation ? but we inquire not what she 
thought and felt, for whoever fathomed the heart of 
woman ! 

A little curious we feel, and very curious indeed the 
Misses Pennington feel, as they watch with us the | 
walk down Broadgate of a young lady and gentleman, 
both strangers to the town; they stop before the 
residence of the Misses Cotteridge, aud a double rap 
salutes the ears of Elstey, who is ironing in the 
kitchen, and another minute brings her to the door. 

They enter the hall, and Elstey closes the door ; we 
are glad that we are not the old ladies over the way, 
as we intend to go in too, and know all about it. 


‘“ We were recommended to you by Mr. Chambers,” 
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said the young gentleman; “we understand that you 
have some rooms to let; can we see them ?” 

Elstey’s brisk step led the way into the green par- 
lour, the interior of which seemed to give the young 
strangers satisfaction, not a little enhanced by the 
_kind cheerful manners of Elstey herself, as an involun- 
tary idea appeared to strike them—that they could not 
be very uncomfortable in the house of so very cheerful 
and spruce a person. 

“Isn’t it very dull here?” asked the gentleman, 
going to the window and looking into the street; not 
a very promising look-out certainly, for though it was 
a wide-enough thoroughfare to take the traffic of the 
Strand, it very rarely happened that two vehicles were 
passing along at the same time, while the view was 
bounded at the end of the street by a rather gloomy 
archway, from which it took its name. 

‘Oh no, sir,” answered Miss Elstey—* not dull, 
sir! though it is a Zftle quiet, certainly—but it’s a very 
quiet town, sir; there’s not much a-stirring.”’ 

‘‘So I think,” he replied with a smile, and turning 
to his young wife, remarked, “I am afraid you will 
find it dreadful, love, all the day while I am away.” 

“JT don’t see why I should, Philip,’ anda merry 
glance darted from her bright dark eyes ;—“‘ but is it a 
warm situation, Miss Cotteridge ? he is not strong, — 
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and laying a small gloved hand on the shoulder of lter 
husband, she appealed to Elstey, as if she too would 
take an interest in him / | 

And the good woman’s face did beam with right 
kindly feeling as she answered her, and the young wife 
saw it and inwardly said, “‘ Yes, these are the lodgings” 
for us!’ 

Up stairs then went Elstey and the young lady, the 
young gentleman meanwhile pursuing his own cogita- 
tions in the parlour, giving a look at the curate in his 
frame, and anon at the handsome face which answered 
to his own appearance before the mirror, brushing back 
the dark hair which waved over his forehead, and 
listening to the music of his young wife’s voice, which 
came softly to his ear, mixed with the deeper tones of 
Elstey. 

Presently there was a call from above—“ Philip! 
Philip! do come here!’ Two or three steps brought 
him to the top of the stairs, at the risk of his bones, not 
certainly to the detriment of the clean covered lane 
which ran up the middle of them. 

‘* See here, Phil! what a pretty room—looks over that 
garden, see !’’—and the lady led him to the window of 
a little apartment which lay over the hall, and which 
looked out upon the garden we have described, and 
upon the beautiful prospect beyond. 
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«Ah, yes,” answered Philip, ‘“‘ but one can’t sleep 
here,” looking dolefully at the very cabin-like size of 
the apartment in which no bedstead was visible. 

‘**Oh, you foolish fellow! this isa dressing-room—at 
least Miss Cotteridge says we can have it for one—and 
there’s the bedroom,” said she, pointing through a 
door by which Philip’s entrance was not effected ;— 
‘and you see,” she triumphantly continued, ‘“ we shall 
have three rooms!” 

The young wife had never yet had three rooms to 
occupy and call her own, and it was a wonderful extent 
of territory to rule over, in her eyes. Not so her hus. 
band; to hum it seemed as if the Cotteridges’ dwelling 
was a nut-shell divided most curiously into apartments, 
and how they were ever to live there without some- 
times bivouacing in the street was a problem he asked 
himself, but wisely himself alone, he did not propound 
it to his wife. 

‘‘ Well, Miss Cotteridge,” said Philip, as they de- 
scended to the hall, ‘“‘ we will let you know to-morrow 
morning if we wish to take these rooms, and I suppose 
we had better say for a week on trial first, though if 
you make us comfortable we shall remain some time.”’ 

Elstey, having no doubt on that last point, and feeling 
a great interest in the young strangers, smiled a pleased 
smile, and bowing, closed the door after them. 
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In or out?) Which sayyou? Shall we listen to the 
talk which the sisters carried on in the kitchen over 
the starched things which were all got dry during 
Elstey’s absence? shall we hear Maria confess that 
through the glass door she had had a peep at the stran- 
gers? or shall we accompany ¢hem and learn a little of 
their minds, and a little also of their history ? 

We have heard of a notable old woman who, having 
so many things to do she could not tell which to do 
first, sat down and did nothing ; suppose we take a 
somewhat similar course, and following neither track, 
wait patiently till the next morning; and without con- 
cerning ourselves as to the debate for and against on 
both sides, let us hear the resolution which will then 
be announced. 

Now, Miss Maria’s curiosity having arrived at boiling 
point, it was arranged (lest there should be a boil over) 
that she should open the front door, and so take a full 
look at the expected lodgers; however, she was not 
destined to be wholly gratified, for having dragged on 
a weary hour laying perdue about the hall under pre- 
tence of dusting and cleaning, ten o’clock struck before 
arap came, which only fore-novsed Philip’s entrance 
alone into the pale green parlour, to which Maria 
summoned her sister. 


Philip was straight. forward and business-like, and 
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his speech ran thus: ‘ We will take the rooms, Miss 
Cotteridge, at the rent you named. I cannot say ex- 
actly when we shall be here, but Lwill write you word ; 
it will be in a very few days [hope. Have a fire ready 
—it looks cheerful, though it is summer—doesn’t seem 
very warm in this country. Mr. Chambers will be 
guarantee for my respectability, but I will pay the rent 
in advance if you like, or give you more references.” 

Miss Cotteridgs was certain she should not—Mr. 
Chambers was quite reference enough—and having 
assured the young gentleman that she should be glad 
to see them soon, and would have everything in readi- 
ness, he took his departure. : 

As information about a stranger is the easiest poss 
sible of all things to attain in a small town, because 
every one gossips about the phenomenon; but as correct 
information is the hardest possible, because every one 
tells you his surmises and imaginings mixed up with 
the genuine truth, and there is no distilling process 
invented to extract the latter—because these are factay 
we will not go to the gossips at all, but will tell you 
few little secrets, only to be learnt in the bank parlour 
or the residence of Mr. Chambers. 

The Union Bank—which was a very flourishing old- 
established concern—did not exactly act out its name. 
In fact there had been « division in the camp; the 
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directors had split into parties on the claims of two 
rival individuals to the vacant clerkship, and not having 
duly impressed on their minds that “ union is strength,” 
or not caring at all about the matter farther than to 
promote their own faction, the directors argued and 
re-argued, and assented, and opposed, till at last the 
old fable was acted of the cats who called in the 
monkey, and neither party got the cheese. 

One among their number had held rather aloof from 
their discussions and dissensions, and this was Mr. 
Chambers, who was a man of no small weight in the 
town. Could personal ugliness ever be in want of a 
representative (which we sadly fear is not likely to be 
the case), then might the face of Mr. Chambers readily 
supply the deficiency, for not one feature redeemed the 
dismal whole. But though he carried no recommenda- 
tion in his countenance, yet no man possessed in so 
great a degree the esteem of all classes, or was more 
highly respected in the society in which he moved. He 
had retired from trade, having amassed a considerable 
property, and was an alderman of the town, and had 
been mayor—so he marched to church in his robes on 
state occasions, and looked pompous and imposing as 
he entered the great pew in the sacred edifice. His 
wife was of a well-known and wealthy family; he had 
no children to be his comfort or his torment, and no- 
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thing detracted from his high respectability, while his 
nephews were mostly settled in a comfortable manner, 
needing only those slight pushes up hill, which being 
quite convenient to Mr. Chambers, he never hesitated 
to give them. We should do him injustice if we 
omitted to say that, having nothing to irritate him be- 

duis wife’s not very amiable remarks, his temper 






ie, and he inclined to a joke, and was very 
he company of young people, in whose affairs 
pk rather more interest than was always pleasing 

Mhem. The rector, who was aman of few words, 
multiplied them exceedingly when he caught Mr. 
Chambers in the reading-room, and discussed politics 
and local affairs with him far more than with any one 
else; while stately Mrs. Rectoress bent her swan-like 
eck and smiled a most affable smile when she saw the 
stout figure and ugly features of our Bank director on 
the other side of the street. 

The Misses Cotteridge might have waited in vain for 
the appearance of any lodgers at all resembling our 
young friends, had it not been for that wonderful chain 
of events to which we have before alluded, some links 
of which Mr. Chambers held—the sole reason why 
that good gentleman is introduced to you in these pages. 
As we all know—and know sometimes to our cost— 


there is not a stronger bond than that of interest common 
C 
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in the world. Ifa man have an intérest in serving you, 
be sure you may rely upon him ; just put into the ong. 
end of his purse directly or indirectly, and you may 
count on his helping you from the other. In facut 
him feel it is for his interest—that is, the tnterest cs 
pockgj—and you have him safe and tight! 

So held was Mr. Chambers by some friends in Londoft 
—it was a mutual interest that they should sberve ong 
another—and therefore was it that when ty é 








rectors could not agree between the, tw | 
posed, and each party afraid of a defeat, t 
stepped in between and got that young g 
has just left Miss Cotteridge’s elected to ti 
all because Philip was recommended to niet 
friends in town. 

It was a nice bit of diplomacy, quite worthy of being 
played off on a wider stage, but we know these things 
are done chiefly in holes and corners, and are not very 
fond of coming to the light. Fortunately for the 
young gentleman so elected he was in perfect and 
blissful ignorance of all the little town factions, and 
was likely to get on very amicably with both parties— 
for though neither had been triumphant, yet neither 
had suffered a defeat—indeed, he had saved them from 
such a catastrophe, and they looked favourably on him 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER III. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 


“ The bird that highest, clearest sings, 
To greet the morning's birth, 

Falls down to drink, with folded wing, 
Love's rapture on the earth. 


“The man who would be truly great, 
Must venture to be small— 
On airy columns rest the dome 
That shining circles all." 
F. Bennoch. 


y Herter scene, and a few years back, and we look 
i a dwelling which since it reared its high walls 
to the blast, has never been a house tolet. Tenantless 
it may have been; but the proud family who owned 
the tower, would have languished in meanness and 
poverty in any corner of the world, rather than have 
consigned to stranger hands the old abode of their 
forefathers. 

Situated,on a cliff overlooking the sea, on the 
nerth coast of England, Wildmore Rock had long stood 
in stately grandeur, defying the storms which had 
beat against it, almost for centuries. But on'the land 
side a more modern structure was adjoined on to the 
angient building, and it wanted not of picturesqueness, 
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comfort, or space to render it an agreeable residence 
for a modern gentleman of family. 

We must take a leaf from the pedigree of the 
present occupant and owner of Wildmore, yet we 
need not go beyond the last written one, where stands 
the name of Sir Philip Brooke. No doubt he was a 
natable gentleman in his own day, but that is past and 
gone, and we want not to tell you more of him than 
that be left three sons, the eldest of whom succeeded 
him in the title, aud the youngest was brought up.# ie 
® mercantile life by some maternal sclnireoah 4 +8: 
this not in the ancient records of the family ee 
and toil are honourable things in our own day, howe 





and Humphrey Brooke forgot that he belonged to | an’ 
old and haughty race, and spent his younger days 
entirely in the pursuit of gain; though when he 
married, and ason was born to him, he remembered 
the home of his childhood, and had the boy named 
after his grandfather. 

When the little Philip came into the world there 
were six lives between his father amd «the baronetage, 
no wonder then that the latter seldom thought of a title 
which was never likely to descend to him, or of re- 
lations with whom he held no intercourse. 

Years flew by, and Mr. Brooke was a widower. 
His father and eldest brother were both dead, the latter 
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had enjoyed his possessions for a short period only, 
and being a bachelor, the title and estates came to 
the second brother. But this gentleman had three 
sons, and it was only by reason of one of those singular 
and melincholy incidents which oceasionally startle 
the circle in which they happen, that the line of Brooke 
was not continued in this branch of the family. While 
out fishing, an accident terminated suddenly the lives 
of the two eldest sons, and within a few, monthe after, 
the youngest received a severe injury‘from an overturn 
of the pony carriage in which he was driving his 
mother, and a week of suffering ended his existence 
here. It is a story as strange as shocking to hear of 
three young lives cut off so suddenly from such bright 
and sunny prospects, but it is not in the history of 
aristocracy alone that we meet with terrible and sudden 
catastrophes. We sit and listen often to tales as thrilling 
and wonderful as any penned by the historian, nay, we 
may even bear a part in them ourselves; but when the 
simoon has passed, the every-day occupations go on as 
before, and we rise up again and travel onwards, in 
the path which traverses the great desert of the world. 

The bygden of so great a calamity weighed down 
the desolate father, and he did not long survive his 
fondly loved and deeply mourned children. 

As the misfortunes of some are the stepping stones 
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by which others rise to honours and so-called happiness, 
so these painful occurrences elevated the third brother | 
to the title of Sir Humphrey Brooke. But during 
these previous years some changes had happened to 
him also. He had married again at that period of his 
life when his fortune was made, when he stood much 
nearer to the baronetage, and when others recollected 
(if he himself forgot) that he was allied to an ancient 
family. He could aspire, therefore, to a much higher 
connection in his second union, and accordingly 
espoused a lady of rank, possessed of great pride but 
little wealth, whd forgot that her husband had ever 
been a merchant in the fact that he was a rich man. 
Sir Humphrey’s only son, Philip Brooke, had been 
educated entirely with a view to mercantile pursuits, 
and he had no higher aim than to push his way in life 
as his father had done. His temper was excellent, and 
his manners prepossessing; he had a quiet pride also 
in belonging to a good old family, but possessed little 
ambition beyond that best of all ambitions, the desire 
to pursue arty path he might take in life with honour, 
courage, and perseverance. Philip was eighteen years 
of age when his father became master of Wildmore, 
and a total revolution took place in the young man’s 






aaewas immediately sent to college, and we meet 
ri paepme years later and at home. 
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The setting sun cast long rays along the sea, illumi- 
nating it with a bright track, as he was about to bid 
farewell to the autumn evening which his departute 
was closing. The tide murmured in soft music as it 
rippled in little waves on the beach, the brown rocks 
glowed in the last beams of the golden orb, all things 
were calm and beautiful around; it was the evening for 
a ramble along the shore or a scramble among the 
clifts. Philip Brooke was doing neither the one nor 
the ather, he was sitting on a piece of rock gazing 
intently on the distant line of the sparkling waters. 
But his thoughts were not upon the sea, not on that 
he looked upon at least ;. far away on the great ocean 
of life he was trying to track his own course, to see, if 
he set out on the voyage he longed to, with the partner 
he wished, what would be the toils and what the 
pleasures of the passage; and was his love strong enough, 
his courage enduring enough, his devotion deep enough, 
to enablé him to make the venture? He did think 
and brood somewhat in this fashion; but of short 
duratian, were his more serious thoughts, he soon 

wiliored away in the bright dream-land where love’s 







flowed freely, and he could taste’ of its pleasures 
M@tmagination, all forgetful of the sterner realities 
glooming before him. 

Voices—young voices—broke upon his ear; the merry 
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laugh of childhood, and the silver accompaniment of 
the tones he loved, ended Philip's reverie, and he was 
soon setrching with his young sisters for shells, and 
anon returning to the side of their companion. 

“Miss Kingsley,” said Philip abruptly, “do you 
admire our notth-coast scenery ?”’ 

“ Yes—at least, after London.” 

“IT wish—~at least I mean to say—you favour me 
with wery brief replies always to my questions; do you 
talk, Miss Kingsley, to your own friends more fluently?” 

She smiled, but it was a sorrowful smile. , “ You 
know,” she replied, “that I have no friends in the 
sense you mean, scarcely any living relatives, and who 
would care to listen if I were fluent ?” 

His deep penetrating eyes rested intently on her 
countenance. It was a volume ina look. She hastily 
called the children together, and mounting the cliff, 
bent her steps towards the house. 

“It will not do,” said poor Nanette, resolutely, “1 
must leave quickly, speedily. Lady Brooke sees his— 
ah! his attention; why should I cause disunion in this 
family? he cannot wed a poor teacher!’ She went 
accordingly, leaving no trace for Philip Brooke to know 
whither she had gone. 

Whatever the orphan girl felt at resigning a situa- 
tion where she enjoyed a moderate share of comfort, 
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which, at least, was Ratadise to her after the monotonous 
life of a London schocl, she kept all the pain and all 
the struggle to herself, and none knew the h@Mtsick- 
ness with-which she took up agdin the fagging life in 
that house which- was all she knew of ahome. Indeed, 
_ whem should she tell it to? “Namette Kingsley never 
knew the joys and pleasures of a child's happy life 
under a parent’s loving care. She had been placed at 
a hoarding school when quite yeung ; it was there she 
had spent her days; it was there she had been educated 
for the life which she had entered upon at Wildmore 
Rock. Brought up ufder such circumstances, her 
character and disposition were not such as might ‘weve 
been expected from the life she had led. She had studied 
for the love of learning, she revelled in it, and was 
happily possessed of an energetic and cheerful tem- 
perament, and of a most loving spirit. She was a 
favorite with all the girls; so gentle, yet firm, so 
winning and loveable; and though, when she passed 
from a pupil to a teacher in the same school, she had 
| to take a higher stand and exercise some authority, 
| she was not the less beloved among them. The life 
of a teacher is necessarily a wearing one, and Nanette 
with all her cheerfulness and buoyancy often felt a 
lone void, and a desolate sense of the monotonous 
life before her. How dreary looked the sehool-roam 
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on her return! thoge long tables,send those high 
shelves, with their piles of books all in brown-holland 
covers! Hy noisy were those ever ‘jingling pianos, 
how tiresome that perpetual hubbub or hum of young 
voices! It would not do to compare this with Wild- 
more; albeit at the last she had encountered no little 
unpleasantness from Lady Brooke, she might never 
again have lavished on her the passionate love which 
she well knew was poured forth for her there, and the 
spot was consecrated in her mind to that one memory, 
andno other! The Misses Strongythorne heard the - 
relation in silent marvel at the folly of young men. 
Poor Nanette must give some reason for her return, 
and she gave them the true one. Then they were 
loud in their praises of the prudence with which she 
had acted, and were delighted to have back so discreet 
a young person. They told Miss Kingsley she had 






better remain thy with them, or at least till she 
could meet with # femetion where there was no grown- 
up son and heir. ‘Nihette blushed and assented, and 
life went on at Pine Lodge as before. 

She had, however, mistaken the character and the 
love of Philip Brooke. 

Furious were the scenes which ensued at the Rock 
after the departure of Miss Kingsley, not that Philip 


violently contended with his father, or his haughty 
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mother-in-law ; he was as gentle in his determination 
as he was firm, 

‘‘T marry for myself alone,” he said to the infensed 
Baronet, “my wife must be my own choice, but if 
Miss Kingsley honours me with her hand, her entrance 
into any family would add lustre fo st, not to her.” 

“TI do not forget, madam,” he said to the angry Lady 
Brook@@e* I do not forget that my mother was not of a 
high family, yet my father married her, and I am not 
going to sacrifice the happiness of my life on the altar 
of family pride. In everything I have been and desire 
stillto be a dutiful son to Sir Humphrey, but the 
woman I marry must be my own free choice; she is in 
mind and character a lady, what more can you desire?” 

Philip was firm ; his father furious. The Baronet’s 
temper did not improve with years, and his son was 
about to frustrate his most cherished schemes. Lady 
Brooke had no kind words wherewith to soothe him, 
for she too was provoked and angered at her step-son’s 
conduct; so, as the only way which occurred to Sir 
Humphrey of finishing the matter, he turned Philip 
Pueot his house, vowing that he should never possess 
a a penny that the law didn’t give him, and congratu- 
lating himself that a title without money was a burden 
and not a blessing. 

And Philip Brooke guitted Wildmore Hlibk more 
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ow than in anger. In the depth of his grief and 

is, he almost Wished that he had never known 

ite, but he felt she was only the more endeared 

“to him by the firm and self-denying step she had taken, 

and it was the conviction of her affection—for he 

knew she loved him—that had nerved him for all the 
opposition he had encountered. 

The Misses Strongythorne were astonished beyond 
astonishment to have the sacred precincts of Pine Lodge 
invaded by young Brooke—above all, on such an errand. 
It was dreadful, it was shocking, it was quite a trial; 
we are sure they needed more than ordinary courage 
to fortify themselves to bear the shock of his repeated 
appearances. They could not—oh, dear no! they could 
not permit his visits; they could never consen 
forward a marriage which his father did not appro 
a father who bore the alarming title of Sir Hump 
Brooke. Why, some day he might come to Pine 
and reproach them with encouraging his son i 
mad course ! 

To countenance a courtship under any circumstances 
was a heinous crime in their responsible situation, 
charged as they were with the education and behaviour 
of thirty young ladies; but under such circumstances 
it was impossible. Poor, dear old ladies! their head- 
dresses of vig and ribbon passed an uneasy time of 
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its they wete twirled about so by the omitious shakes. 
of the head with which Miss Strongythorne enforced 
her. opinions, and by the energetic neds with which 
Miss Martha assented thereto. : 

But Philip Brooke had a persuasive tongue—we 
suppose it was the lever of love that worked it—at all 
events it happened that the Misses Strongythorne soon 
espoused his cause, and a formidable array was drawn 
up against the resolutions of Nanette; a traitor (her 
own heart) threw down the fortifications, then nothing 
was left to her but to make a treaty. The difficulties 
of falling @with Philip’s terms, “that their marriage 
should not be delayed,” were not slight; here was a 
willing bridegroom and a consenting bride; but the 
wedding could not take place from Pine Lodge, such 
an event was surely never heard of; the Misses Strongy- 
thorne were bewildered, and Miss Kingsley alternately 
jaughed and cried as the situation of affairs struck her 
as comical or annoying. But who is there does not 
love a bridal? ‘Who does not feel some interest in the 
great event? Who would not do something to add to 
the happiness of any one they cared for, at sucha 
period? The young ladies at Pine Lodge were ina 
fever of excitement, as the news crept out, and one oj 
them whose friends lived in the neighbourhood, carriec 
the fever home with her, and infected her mother t 
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such a degree that she paid a visit to Miss Kingsley, to 
whom she had often shown great kindness. 

‘“‘ Now, my dear, you come to us directly,” said Mrs. 
Williams. “T’ll take no denial. Dear me! haven't 
you often been to our house? you know us all. Yes, 
you must come, I’ll see to everything, and Mr. W. will 
give the wedding breakfast.’’ — “¢ Trouble! ’—oh, 
dear me! I never heard of such a thing at a bridal. 





‘A quiet wedding;’ well, my dear, Kate and Jane 
can be bridesmaids, and invite who you please, I'll 
just speak to Miss Strongythorne and come for yau to- 
morrow, and take you to town and see to all your pre_ 
parations. I'll take no denial.” 

True enough, the next day Nanette found herself in 
Regent-street, in company with Mrs, Williams, spend- 
ing her accumulated salary in ‘a wedding outfit.’ 

How curious she felt! The very money she received 
from Lady Brooke to, be spent in this manner. She 
cried when she tried on the plain and simple silk dress 
which she had’ chosen; and after one of her trips to 
town it took hours of Philip’s persuasive eloquence to 
drive away the sorrow from her face. 

It was all so new, so strange, so eventful, and yet it 
was such bewildering happiness to be with him, hear 
him talk of their interests as one, and speak of a future 
home to be enjoyed together. 


They were married. Nanette’s schoolfellows made 
her a variety of the most astonishing presents, from 
garters elaborately embroidered to pincushions marvel- 
lously stuffed. Ingenuity was surely exhausted in 
those wedding gifts, and in the notes which accom- 
panied them—missives penned on all kinds of tinted 
paper, and profuse in good wishes, expressed in all the 
sweet sounding words that could be found in Johnson’s 
Dictionary. Mademoiselle, with a thousand good 
wishes and a kiss apes each cheek, begged her to 
accept a little souvenir, in a chain of elegant Parisian 
workmanship; but the Misses Strongythorne must give 
something really suitable and dignified, so they chose 
a magnificent Bible, to which the elder sister added a 
small volume bound in silk, entitled, “A Few Words 
to a Newly Married Couple,” and Miss Martha a 
Manual of Domestic Cookery. 

Nor must we forget to mention that Mrs. Williams 
was rewarded for all her generous kindness towards 
Miss Kingsley, for Kate looked so pretty in her brides- 
maid’s attire, that the young clergyman who joined the 
hands of Philip and Nanette fell in love with her, and 
if we remained in the neighbourhood we no doubt 
should shortly hear of their wedding. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Brooke went down to the south 
coast and spent a few weeks of serene happiness in a 
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quiet village, which had Bands never oon the resort 
of any of the newly married who had undergone the 
sickening process of a fashionable wedding. 

One more observation, and we will travel back to 
the abode of the good Cotteridges. Young Brooke had 
friends in London, through whom he hoped ultimately 
to get a lucrative birth in an Indian Bank. ‘There was 
no probability of this for a year at least, and as it was 
impossible in the meanwhile for himself and Nanette 
to live on the prospect, he contentedly embraced the 
proffered situation of clerk to the Union Bank. These 
circumstances pointed out to Philip the wisdom of 
being only a lodger in our little town, and truly neces- 
sity also told the same tale, for he had no spare cash 
with which to furnish a house. It was rather on the 
“putting nothing to nothing” principle that Nanette 
and himself had married. Let us hope that their 
strong love for one another will carry them trium- 
phantly through all future time. _ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SUNSHINE AND CLOUDS, 


“ Aiding me in love and duty, 
Life’s true mission t» fulfil.” 
—ijlizabeth P, Roberts, 


“For ever on life’s chequer’d way 
’Tis love that tints the dark’ning hues of care.” 
—Schiller. 

How happy felt the young wife in taking possession of 
these rooms, which in future would be her home! 
How much she wished that this first evening could 
have been spent by them in the enjoyment of each 
other’s society, and in arranging their small territory. 
One loving glance at the piano which Philip had 
sent down from London (it must be confessed that it 
Was an extravagance, but it was his only one), was all 
Nanette could afford time to give, for they were to dine 
with Mr. and Mrs. Chambers, and that was a most 
formidable affair to the young bride, and so she had to 
unpack her toilet apparatus. 

Philip tugged vigorously at cords and wrappering, 
looked everywhere for carpet-bag keys, and made 
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confusion confounded. Nanette, who happily knew 
nothing of valets and ladies’ maids, quickly restored 
order to the heterogeneous pile of clothes, boxes, 
books, et-cetera, which her husband had spread over 
the up-stairs rooms. But Mrs. Brooke had a great 
dilemma—what dress was she to wear. 

“Oh, Philip! what shall I do? Am I to put on 
this, or this, or this?” 

Smile not, she had no other counsellor, but unfor 
tunately Ae understood not the difference ’twould make 
whether his wife put on silk or cotton, light or dark, 
so he answered, ‘‘ What you like, only be quick.” 

And quick she was, quick in deciding and quick in 
dressing, for Philip’s black hair was not brushed to 
his satisf.e¢ ion when Nanette, shawled and gloved, 
descended the stairs to say a few words to the sisters 
Cotteridge. Very nicé, neat, and pretty she looked, 
for her own good sense presided at her toilet; she for- 
got that she was a bride, and remembered, for Philip’s 
sake, that she was now the wife of a Bank clerk, so 
she chose a dark silk dress without ornament, and as 
Maria remarked, ‘“‘ There was no wonder indeed she 
was married, she looked elegant enough to be a noble’s 
bride.” 

At last, when Philip was ready, they took their way 
up the street and through part of the town to the resi- 
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dence which owned the Bank director as master. It 
was a large house, with several windows on each side 
of the door, through the wire blinds of which Mrs. 
Chambers kept a vigilant overlook of the proceedings 
of her neighbours. Dinner was laid, and seemingly in 
waiting, so when Nanette had deposited her shawl and 
bonnet in an upper room, and had been escorted down 
stairs again by a prim parlour maid, dinner and small 
talk commenced. It was quite evident during the 
progress of the former that Mr. Chambers appreciated 
the good things of this life, and by the latter that his 
stomach worked harder at his bequest than did his 
mind. 

Poor Philip ! it was well that he was blessed with an 
amount of patience and good temper few young men 
possess, or how would he have brooked that long pro- 
saic dinner, after the quick wit and sparkling vivacity 
of his Alma-Mater repasts, or the sociable evenings 
at Wildmore Rock, before disunion and confusion 
entered there. 

No company had been invited to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooke, for Mr. Chambers wished privately to initiate 
his young friend into some of the secrets of the little 
town, and into some of the concerns of the Union 
Bank, to which relations Philip listened with devout 


attention as our director discussed them over his wine. 
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In the meanwhile Nanette was attending to the oracular 
wisdom of Mrs. Chambers, and wondering whether 
they would often have to go to such dinners; but she 
need not have troubled herself on that account, as they 
were by position placed without the visiting circles of 
the little town. 

It cannot be supposed that Nanette brought any 
great amount of knowledge or experience to the 
management of their household affairs, and Philip con- 
gratulated himself that his domestic comfort in the 
way of provisioning and providing was more under the 
care of the good sisters Cotteridge than of his wife. 
Here, however, Nanette’s good sense came again to her 
aid, and she determined that she would learn to be a 
thorough good housekeeper, that Philip might never 
have to complain that their small income was wasted 
by her thoughtlessness or ignorance. So she took to 
study the Cookery Book which Miss Martha Strongy- 
thorne had given her, and also to put herself under 
Elstey’s tuition, who was delighted to have so willing 
a pupil and one whom she could infect with some of 
her own energy; while Miss Maria expressed her 
praise of Mrs. Brooke in the words, “‘ she is not above 
putting her hands to anything!’ At length she was 
able to lend such excellent aid in many of the knick- 


knacks of the cuisine, that Philip was surprised into 
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tasting several dishes concocted by her skilful fingers, 
and was marvel-struck—or pretended to be—that 
Nanette could make such good things. 

Those were happy days! happy with a more tranquil 
happiness than the time of the honeymoon. 

Some cares occasionally crossed Philip’s mind, some 
thoughts of Wildmore Rock and of his father, some 
thoughts of the smallness of their income, and a twinge 
of regret and dismay when he looked on books and 
such-like articles which he felt he dare not buy. Then 
he somctimes feared that the Indian clerkship might be 
very long in coming, and a thousand harassing thoughts 
rushed through his mind—but they dwelt not there! 
No! by the beating waves at Wildmore had he looked 
upon the ocean of life on which he was launching his 
bark, and determined that with so fair a freight in the 
same vessel, he could nerve his arm to any encounter ; 
and thus, with resolution still as strong and steadfast, his 
face always wore a bright smile to Nanette. What seren- 
ity and quietness dwelt within the heart of the young 
bride none knew; it wasa deep inward tranquillity, a rest 
after the storm-tossed days of her early life, when she 
felt without a home ora tie upon earth. Now, how 
great was the contrast! Every evening she marvelled 
how fresh she felt, for no long hours had dragged 


themselves by while she laboured at the fagging grind- 
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stone of learning, against which she tried to sharpen 
the ideas of her pupils. Other and happier days rose 
now for her, and with a heart at ease all things were 
gilded with sunshine. Alas! that such days are not 
of longer continuance. But wherefore do we say so? 
Did ever man live who would not echo the Patriarch’s 
wish ?—‘‘I would not live here always.’’ For the 
brightest lot is, at the best, but unsatisfying to the 
immortal spirit; were we then to pass all our days 
smoothly, should we not cast our anchor here below, 
and forget that better country which we all hope to 
reach, but which we so little strive to obtain ? 

One anxiety shortly grew up in the mind of Nanette ; 
it had shadowed itself over her for some time, but 
passed again. Now it seemed likely to rest with more 
or less intensity within her. It was the state of Philip's 
health. Strong he was not, and though he made light 
of any imdisposition he felt to his wife, yet it was 
evident to her that he was far from well; perhaps this 
was occasioned by his elose confinement to the Bank 
during so many hours of the day—a life he had been 
so long unaccustomed to, and he missed besides the 
freshening sea-breezes of the north. 

‘“‘ Philip, do see some one ; you look so pale and ill, 
it quite frightens me,” said Nanette one morning, as 


they sat at breakfast together in the pale green parlour, 
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which had assumed a most comfortable and habitable 
look. ‘The young clergyman still occupied the post of 
honour opposite the mirror, but he was now supported 
on each side by two really beautiful water-colour 
sketches of Nanette’s, which she had taken while at 
the Rock, and which were endeared to both by many 
a tender reminiscence. Then some of those elegant 
trifles which the young ladies of Pine Lodge had 
fabricated for the bride, were strewn about the room ; 
above all, the united store of their books put to shame 
the ancient library of the sisters Cotteridge, and the 
new piano and elegant little music-stand, cast the 
chiffonniére which supported Pamela and her companion 
volumes quite into the shade. 

‘Philip, do you hear ?” 

“Yes love!” 

‘But do you heed ?” 

‘Well, who would you have me sce? I see you 
now, and Iam very well contented with the sight.” 

‘* Nonsense! do be sensible ; I mean a doctor. Do 
see one, Philip, and take something to strengthen you. 
I know that’s what he’d order.” 

* Well, little anxiety, I’ll bring Raynham home with 
me this evening, and you can talk to him yourself if 
you like.” 

‘¢ And who is he, pray ?” 
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‘‘ That young fellow you have seen me with so often, 
and asked me who he was—a capital fellow, anda 
clever one too; a very good surgeon—pushing his way 
on here, I hope.” 

But Philip Brooke forgot in the course of the day all 
that had been said at breakfast, and a week passed, 
and Raynham never heard more than a “ How d’ye 
do” from the lips of the Bank clerk. 

“I tell you, Mrs. Brooke,”’ observed Elstey, with 
more than her usual energy, as Nanette was fretting 
herself one morning during this time—‘‘I tell you if 
he’ll eat plenty of strengthening things ’twill do him 
more good than pints, aye quarts, of medicine. Let 
me make him some calf’s foot jelly.” 

““Oh! Miss Cotteridge, but I shall never get him to 
eat it.” 

‘Now I'll make some this very day, real good, and 
plenty of wine in it, and say nothing only as if it was 
a thing in regular course, and he’ll take it. Men hate 
having a fuss made with “em; but it'll beat all if he 
won’t eat some of my making! Why, once I had 
lodging in my house a young feller, no one could 
manage him ; he’d take nothing, and his mother and 
sister came, and instead of going a sensible way with 
him, they only cried and cried, and set up such a fuss. 


‘I tell you what,’ said I, ‘leave him to me and the 
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doctor, the doctor first, and me and plenty of cookery 
after, and he'll come about; but crying never cured 
anybody.’ Mar-ri-ah shall go straight off and get some 
calves’ feet,’ and with that determined resolve Elstey 
betook herself to look for her sister. 

The middle of that same day, as Mrs. Philip was 
superintending some preparation in the kitchen, there 
came a double rap, and shortly after the announce- 
ment to her ears—‘t Mrs. Chambers, if you please, 
ma’am.”’ 

It did not particularly please our young lady, but 
there was nothing to be done but to run up stairs, 
selze soap and towel, and after those little hands were 
dried again, to run down and welcome the visitor. 

Mrs. Chambers’s countenance was not of the order 
cheerful, and she had come kindly prepared to look 
into, and through, and above Mrs. Philip. “It was a 


9 


cold day.”’—“ Yes, certainly,” said Nanette, “but we 
are beginning winter,’ and she rose to admonish the 
fire, which, during her absence in the kitchen, had but 
smouldered in the grate. 

“Oh!” said the old lady solemnly, ‘vou will find 
coal a very dear article here, Mrs. Brooke. May 1 ask 
where you buy it?” 

‘‘T requested Miss Cotteridge to purchase this for 


me,” answered Nanette. 
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‘Really! well, you would find it wisdom, I think, 
to look into your own concerns.” 

Mrs. Brooke piteously thought that it would be 
wisdom if Mrs. Chambers would take the advice she 
was giving so gratuitously ; but she tried another sub- 
ject—‘“ I trust Mr. Chambers is quite well.” 

* He! oh dear, yes! What should ail him? But 
I feel every change so much, I have not been out be- 
yond the door-step for a month, and quite dragged 
myself here this morning; but duties must be attended 
to, and I have very poor health—very. I hope Mr. 
Philip is better. Mr. Chambers told me he was not 
well.” 

““T am sorry to say he is not so well as I could 
wish,” replied Nanette. 

The old lady gave her a curious look from the cor- 
ners of her keen blue eyes, and remarked, “‘ Young 
wives are always too anxious; but no wonder. It 
wears off, however, with the shine of the wedding 
clothes; but still, health should never be trifled with, 
and I hope Mr. Philip has consulted a medical man.” 

‘* No, ma’am, but he purposes to.” 

‘‘Ah! people die of purposes! Never procrastinate, 
Mrs. Brooke; ’tis dreadful how folks put things off. 
There was Mrs. Martin—she was going to have a 


party—such a set off! and she caught a cold, and then 
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instead of putting her feet in hot water and sending for 
Mr. Billing, she waited and waited, and thought she 
should be well in a day or two, and now she Is quite 
laid up, and has never been able to have the party—a 
dreadful disappointment to multitudes of young people 
—and indeed, now I think of it, I have remarked that 
Mr. Brooke has been looking very unwell for some 
time. Consumption is not in his family, I hope ?”’ 

“Not that I am aware of, Mrs. Chambers.” 

“ One never knows, Mrs. Brooke! one never knows! 
Illness is all around. ‘Tell him to take my advice, and 
send for Mr. Billing, and at the start of winter he must 
be careful of cough and cold.” 

What a truly delightful way some people have of 
giving comfort! They must have a great lovingkind- 
ness for the dolorous ; it always seems to suit them to 
add to one’s fears, and to see everything in the most 
cloudy horizon. We wish it would content them to 
magnify—if the must—their own troubles, and not 
suggest their gloomy forebodings to their neighbours. 
Enough of rain falls into each life in reality, with- 
out having every cloud magnified beforehand into a 
thunder storm. . 

Such people, we fancy, can hardly be aware of the 
fact, that the anticipation of evil is in general much 


harder to bear than evil itself. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FRIENDS. 


‘ id yet to feel another’s power 

May grasp the prize for which I pine.” 
Some little distance from the town in which was now 
the home of Nanette, stood a pretty cottage on the 
banks of a river, the trim garden of which sloped to- 
wards the edge, and tiny steps led the adventurous 
some way down nearer to the river’s course—for it was 
bounded on the side where the cottage stood by a high 
rocky bank, perched half-way on which was a small 
wooden alcove, a favourite resort of the ladies of 
Fernbank. 

Mrs. Slater had been some few years a widow, and 
was emphatically a woman of the world, one desirous of 
marrying her daughters advantageously, and of keeping 
up at all times a most genteel appearance. She was 
withal of a determined and managing spirit, and with 
a very good income, it yet took some of the latter 
quality to make it meet round the circle of their wants 
—real and imagined, for she had a son who had littl: 
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‘idea of economy, and who had to be supported at 
college—of course in style. | 

That such a woman should have a daughter like 
Ada Slater was truly a thing to be marvelled at—such 
an entire contrast to all her mother’s maxims, such a 
perfect contradiction to the worldly education she had 
received. At another school, however, had Ada been 
taught, a wisdom that was from above had entered 
into her heart, and influenced her life, and her straight- 
forward simplicity and quiet gentleness set to nought 
all the tortuous counsel of her mother. 

“It ig quite in vain to school Ada,” Mrs. Slater 
would say, “ quite in vain, for she is like her poor 
father, and he always had such a contempt for the 
opinion of the world.” 

Not so Emmeline, the elder sister, who resembled her 
mother in temper and disposition, but who was even 
more proud and domineering; Mrs. Slater’s worldly 
precepts had by no means been thrown away upon her. 

It was not precisely the wish of Mrs. Slater to be on 
visiting terms with the wife of a bank clerk, but a 
course of uncontrollable events had led to the ac- 
quaintance in the first instance, and Ada soon felt too 
warm a friendship for the kind-hearted and loveable 
Nanette to be induced to relinquish the pleasure of 
her society. | 
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“Do not be in such a hurry to leave; I shall be all 
alone till Philip returns,’ said Mrs. Brooke to her 
young companion, as they paced together one of the 
long strait paths of the garden which we went to 
view with the sisters Cotteridge. 

“It is very pleasant here,” returned Ada; “you 
have a better prospect than we have from our garden, 
it seems encloscd so by the banks of the river, and we 
see no large extent of country as you do. But they 
will be waiting for me, I fear I must go.” 

** Not until you have told me when you intend to 
come again and sing for me,” said Mrs. Philip. 

“Oh! I have been singing a good deal lately, 


really too much !”’ 


’ suggested mischievous 


‘¢ To an interested listener,’ 
Nanette—‘ Mr. Raynham ?” 

Ada started nervously, and drew her shawl around 
her with a sudden twitch. 

“Ohno! Mrs. Brooke, what made you say so? I 
have been a good deal in company, and one always 
has to sing then. Were you ever much in society, 
Mrs. Brooke?” 

“Yes, at school.’’ 

Ada laughed. 

“Well,” continued Nanette, “I know Iam a very 


funny being ; I never was at a large party in my life, 
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never beyond the evenings I spent at the homes of my 
schoolfellows. I went sometimes into the drawing- 
room at Wildmore, but not very often; on the whole I 
preferred my little scholars to Lady Brooke’s company.” 

“ But you were married young,” sighed Ada. “I 
think it must be very pleasant to marry early—at least 
sometimes I do.” 

“It was a happy thing for me, dear Miss Slater. 
because I had no home and no friends, and Philip and I 
love one another with all our hearts ; but why you should 
think it would be a pleasant thing for you I cannot 
tcll—I fear there are more unhappy than happy 
marriages.” 

‘And what makes a happy marriage? dear Mrs. 
Brooke,” asked Ada, lifting her bright blue eyes to 
her cumpanion’s face—‘ not wealth alone I am sure— 
nor a good house and all that, even with love, could not 
make me happy—no, never !”’ | 

“I think the love without the rest might go a long 
way !” 

‘What, if one didn’t love in return?” 

‘Oh! I did not understand you, Ada; your speech 
was not very coherent; it must be folly indeed to try 
to live in such close relationship with a person one 
didn’t love and then expect happiness; but why do 


you ask me, Ada ?—are you thinking of matrimony ? 
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““No, but mamma is !”’ 

“‘ Mrs. Slater!’’ exclaimed Nanette, who, purposely 
or not, had on her a fit of great density; and she 
looked up in Ada’s face, enquiringly. 

“Not for herself,’ answered the latter, quietly. 
‘But I must go, dear Mrs. Brooke, please excuse me 
this evening, I will come again soon ;”’ and the friends 
parted. 

‘You are ina musing fit, Netta dear, what’s got 
into your little head now?” asked Philip, as he re- 
turned home one evening and found his wife indulging 
in amost unusual fit of idleness. | 

‘“* Nothing new, Phil; I was only thinking of Ada 
Slater who has just been here—thinking of her, and 
of Mr. Ponsonby.” 

‘“‘ Ah, they say that’s to be a match.” 

‘‘ Never! it never will,’”’ said Nanette with deter- 
mination. 

‘‘ And wherefore, pray, are you going to set down the 
law of marriage for the Slater family? I tell you ’tis 
written in the widow’s code to marry wealth and posi- 
tion, and leave love, and hearts, and cupids, and 
rubbish to other folks; she’s not going to let her 
daughters follow the counsels of their own hearts, 
if they don’t bend her way. Oh! Netta dear, you are 
awfully ignorant of the world.” 
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*T hope I am, Philip ; for myself I prefer the love 
and the hearts, which you put in company with cupids 
and rubbish, to the wealth and position without the 
former.” 

“All your ignorance, your deplorable ignorance,” 
answered Philip. 

“TI think you have done the same, my dear husband,”’ 
cried Nanette, rising and passing her fingers caress- 
ingly through the rich masses of Philip’s dark hair— 
“sodsve at a are happy, very happy!” 

There was ho denying the fact that Philip’s loving 
kiss gave a full assent to that conclusion of Nanette’s. 

‘“‘ By the way,”’ remarked Mr. Brooke one day, some 
time after the above conversation, “‘ what’s the matter 
now? I forgot to tell you this morning, but I met 
Raynham, drawing a long face and quite in the dismals, 
and had a woeful account of his having been out all 
night with some patient, and so not able to be at Mrs, 
Martin’s flare up; what’s the meaning of it, Nanette?” 

“You express yourself elegantly enough, Philip, 
dear. The meaning I suppose is, that Mr. Raynham 
has endured a disappointment.” 

“Well, that’s just the thing, but about whom?” 

“Why, you said yourself; about Mrs. Martin’s 

“ Don’t go to be aggravating; do you think for a 
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moment he cares whether he was at a party or not for 
the sake of the thing ttse/f? No! tell me who it was, 
among the fair portion of the assemblage, he wanted to 
meet ?”’ 

‘‘ How should I know, Philip? Iam not the keeper 
of your friend’s secrets.” 

“ But you are of kome one else’s! Oh! you women 
all league together. So ¢tha?’s.the reason Ada Slater is 
not to marry Mr. Ponsonby, is it? ah, I see.” 

“Please not to jump to any such a conclusion, for I 
assure you I see nothing of the kind.” 

“Well, you had better take a retainer for Baynhary 
and advocate his cause; he’s too good’ 2! ‘pte to: be 
trifled with, I should not like to see tet uniter ‘the 
widow's thumb.” 

“* My dear, if Mr. Raynham cannot manage his own 
cause, he is a poor specimen of humanity, and I should 
have little respect for him.”’ 

“But I must bring him here for you to help to 
comfort him.” 

“You'll do no such thing. I am always very glad 
to see young Raynham, but really, Philip, I must 
protest against having him here, and to supper too; 
do you know my larder won’t stand it, nor my house- 
keeping money, and we must be very careful. Phil, 
dear, you look worn out, and must have some wine.” 
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“Is that carefulness ?”’ 

‘““Yes, it is, because if you get ill what’s to become 
of us?” and in their own cares the husband and wife 
forgot the love troubles of their neighbours. But do 
you not think that if we were just privately to take a 
glimpse at these little affairs it would greatly interest 
us ? i 


“Tove! love! Old song that Poet ever chanteth, 
Of which the listening world is never weary.” 


Is not that about true ? and do we not feel a delight 
in going about poking into our friend’s love affairs? 
slg ‘second only to poking into their pockets. 





We "do like amazingly to know these small histories; 
they are cream and nectar to the lips :—~ 


“‘ What he said, or she replied, 
Whether he asked her for his bride, 
And she so sought was won,” 


and all the nameless et-ceteras of that sweet May 
time. And suppose we do visit Fernbank, of what 
use will it be to us? Can you see the sweet pale face 
of Ada Slater reclining against the pillow, illness 
wasting her form, and sickness too legibly written on 
those delicate lineaments, and curiously speculate how 
much the heart has had to do with the change? We 
confess that we love her too warmly to ask her secrets 
for the purpose of telling them to the world. Mrs. 
Slater said that Ada had never been well since the 
z2 


fod 
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night of Mrs. Mertin’s party, that the poor darling had 
caught cold, and though Mr. Billing had done every- 
thing in his power, the cold had been succeeded by a 
low fever which Ada could not shake off; but the 
elimax came thus:—“ Mr. Ponsonby has been most 
assiduous in his enquiries.” 

No doubt he loved” her, no doubt at all; we feet no 
scruple in speaking of hts feelings, for we greatly doubt 
whether he possessed any of the kind one would deal 
tenderly with. “Loved her,” oh, yes! he imagined he 
did; he, an old worldling of more than forty years, 
years spent in dissipation and folly, and wearied out 
with it, and so finding something inexpressibly fresh in 
the budding beauty of the gentle-hearted Ada. 

He counted on his wealth and position to,win the 
heart of one so guileless and so good; mordbver; he 
was a reverend gentleman who, unfortunately for the 
parish in which Fernbank was situated, was rector 
of the same. Had his heart been as sound as his 
cash, and his actions more in aceordance with his 
sacred functions, he might have been a desirable 
partner. But these minor things Mrs. Slater had not 
stopped to weigh; nothing, in her estimation, could 
overcome the delightful fact that he was rich and a 
rector, and that he had confessed to Mrs. Slater 
that he was bent/on winning Ada for his bride. 


FRIENDS. 


To have something so beautiful to belong to him- 
self, fired the determination of Mr. Pansonby, and to 
meet with no opposition from the young lady's rela- 
tives encouraged him to persevere, 9o that it was quite 
known in the circles of our little town, and people 
pricked up their ears when these names were men- 
‘tioned together, and speculated» on the affair in 
general. The Misses Pennington came out in 
great force on the subject; they were strongly on the 
rector’s side—“ such a chance—’twas shameful how she 
kept him in suspense—what would Miss Slater have” 
-—thus they ran on eloquently on what, in reality, they 
knew nothing about, and doubtless wished they were 
in the young lady’s place, when we cannot help think- 
ing Mr. Ponsonby would have endured less anxiety as 
to the result! 

There was one who heard with tingling ears and a 
silent endurance, who pondered at night in his lonely 
room over these things. See him there in his large 
epacious parlour, with two windows facing the strees, 
the curtains thereof hanging very stiffly down, W wi 
ene solid table in the middle of the room, and ¢ 
determined-looking chairs against the wall—a rooms 
never yet enlivened by the multitude of small hijo: 
which denote a woman’s presence. By his solitary 
lamp, himself his own company, sits Raynham. It has 
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been uphill work to the young surgeon; he stands 
now, ’tis trae, on safe ground, but if another stood be- 
side him would it support them both? He has been 
out all day, and is weary and tired. His servant has 
not thought to put a.fire in the dining-room, and he is 
too careless of his own comfort to complain—so he sits, 
this evening, with his elbow on the large table and his 
eyes on a book, desolately alone. 

Pleasant thoughts are company; but there are some 
thoughts which come and visit us like stinging insects, 
goading us to buffet them any way we can, which just 
serves to irritate them the more. Such thoughts were 
whirling themselves through the mind of Sydney Rayn- 
ham. : 

Miss Slater was ill. Mr. Billing, considered to be 
the first medical man in the town, was attending her; 
but when Raynham thought he ought to be at Fern- 
bank he met him miles out in the country the other 
way. That very last opportunity of seeing and con- 
versing with Ada he had migsed, and yet Mr. Ponsonby 
was present at Mrs. Martin’s party. What may not 
have happened that night? while he had never spoken 
of his fervent love; and had Ada understood his silent 
eloquence ? did she reciprocate his affection? could he 
honourably bind her when years might elapse ere he 
could marry? Mr. Ponsonby had the entrée at Fern- 
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bank; poor Raynham had never crossed the door in 
his life. True, Mrs. Slater was rigidly polite to him, 
but a struggling professional man was in too near 
affinity to Want; and sf, and all its belongings, were 
placed beyond the pale of Mrs. Slater's projects matri- 
monial ! 

There was Philip Brooke with a happy fireside and 
a loving cheerful wife, who had had no scruple in 
asking the woman he loved to struggle along the diffi- 
cult way of small means with him; but then, he had 
descended along, and she had never known luxury; he 
had asked of her no sacrifice—on the contrary, he had 
made one himself—and Raynham argued that his 
friend’secase was no example for him. He only wsshed 
he could do the same. “Yes, I would wagk for her. 
Work! why, anything would be easy; buf to gain— 
he—ha! there’s the rub!” . 

There’s a rap most decidedly at the dining-room 
door, a pretty sharp one too, before Raynham hears it, 
or, at least, notices it, and, Sam, the surgery boy, pops 
in his head to acquaint his master that Mrs. Best’s 
compliments are come, and that note—which Sam 
holds between his fingers, imagining it is likely to 
drop therefrom as the compliments aforesaid from his 
tongue. The young surgeon and his hopeful lad-of-all- 
work disappear together intothe surgery. We think we 
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meed not put our noses to the penance of smelling the 
@rugs, for the sake of hearing what went on within’ 

It was a bright winter’s morning; the air was clear, 
but not severely cold; everything looked as well as it 
possibly could lodk,in winter garments, as Nanette 
passed under the Broadgate, and took her way out of 
town on the road towards Fernbank. 

Truly it was not a particularly pleasant call she had 
to make, but she felt that it did appear unkind not t© 
go personally and enquire after Ada; so putting omhier 
very best resolution, Mrs. Brooke went. ‘ 

In the drawing-toom into which she was spestiily 
ushered, Nanette found Mrs. Slater and her éldest 
daughter, and Fred Slater, just returned home from 
college. , * 

“Ves,” said the former, in reply to Nanetté’s en- 

quiries, “yes, certainly, Ada is better; she’ wants 
rousing, Mrs. Brooke. Emmeline and I think that if 
ehe came down stairs a little 'twould be better for her, 
but she is very weak yet,.and Mr. Billing does not 
arge it.” 
, “’Pon my honour,” ‘broke in the brother, “ Ada is 
merry enough when she is well; but, poor girl, what 
do you expect of her, No wonder she likes peace and 
quietness up-stairs !” 

His mother frowhed, and Nanette lost the end of his 


road dry and 1d ploasase for walking ?” 

“By the bye, Mrs, Brocke,” observed 
pezhaps you can tell me if you have evar ry either 
of the Miss Cotteridges speak of a Mrs. Letsome, who 
lodged several years with them before they removed 
here, She is an aunt of mine, but a very singular per- 
son. Inever had much intercourse with her, and have 
lost sight of her for months. Perhaps the Cotteridges 
know where she went to.” 

Wis. Brooke was ignorant of any information on the 
point, but would enquire. 

“‘ Whatever made you ask Mrs. Brooke about aunt 
Letsome >’ said young Slater, when Nanette had taken 
her leave. “I’m sure ’tis no good asking after people 
like her; besides, Mrs. Brooke would think it very 
rade of you.” 

‘Dear me! do you know who Mrs. Brooke was? 
Only governess to young Brooke's sisters,” answered 
Mrs. Slater in a very contemptuous tone—“ and I dare 
say she lives on very friendly terms with the old sisters 
Cotteridge. For my part, I catmot think how such a 
fine young man as Philip Brooke could have married 
such a girl—a nobody! and they say he’s the eldest 
son of a baronet in the north of England. Only fancy, 
how he must have thrown himself away !” 
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wt ‘rederick Slater oxpressed. his sentiments in a pro- 
ke pe His mother continued —“ And as to 
aunt ‘Letsome, if I can find out her present address, I 
intend to write to her. _ She has money, and I ri see 
| why she should not remember her only niece.’ 

, ‘You are never going to invite her. ete, mamma - 





cried Emmeline. 

““Why not? Ada was her: ee favourite, | and I 
think she may like to see her.” 

“Leave it till Term begins, and I’m off, I implore 
you,” said Fred. “What should we do with the old 
woman now ; besides, one must stir up some gaisty. " 

“Remember we cannot -g° out while your sister 
is ill.”’ - | . | ie 

“No! exclaimed Emmeline, with a most andtatshle 
countenance, “and most provoking it is, when all the 
people are giving parties! But surely, mamma, we may 
go soon, now Ada is getting better.” | 

“ That is charming. intelligence, Miss Slater,” ‘aaid 
Mr. Ponsonby, entering the room and hearing Emme- 
line’s last words, “ she is really better then, I trust, 
my dear madam?” said he, pressing the widow's hand 
with great fervour. | | | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE RECTOR AND COURTSHIP. 


“For wealth, without contentment, climbs a hill, 
To feel those tempests, which fly over ditches.” 
—George Herbert, 


*T hold 


That it becomes no man to nurse despair.” 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


PELIGHTFULLY situated in a beautiful valley, backed 
; woods and hills, and having the advantage of a 
fiver winding its course within sight, stands Brookford, 
fhe residence of Mr. Ponsonby. Adjectives were ex- 
ha usted by admiring strangers in expressing their. 
Relight at the situation of the house, and at the beauty 
bf the scenery around; yet you must not run away 
vith the idea that it had about it anything stiffly mag- 
7 ificent or anciently grand. 

[ ‘- It was by no means an extensive range of building, 
only a modern-built, comfortable mansion, but just 
‘pitched in the right place, and had succeeded to an 
‘ancient structure on the same spot, for our forefathers 
at least knew how to choose asite for a habitation. A 
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fine avenue of elms led to the front portico of the 
mansien, on one side of which stood the church, sur- 
rounded by trees, from among which the ivy-covered 
tower peeped forth—on the other, several mossy dingles 
and small plantations lay between the house and the 
river, True, most true is it, that happiness is not 
given by place or circumstance, or we might be ready 
to exclaim, surely this is a spot where we may seek for 
it and find it. 

The history of the Ponsonby family formed no en- 
couragement to the idea that it had been favoured 
any unusual amount of happiness. . 

The present owner of Brookford was also, 
have before said, rector of the parish. In fact it 
very snug thing altogether which Mr. Ponsonby had 
dropped into, for he was not brought up ‘an 
expectation that he would ever be master the err. “The 






7 years in the neighbourhood, Brookford was not 
the rectory-house, ‘hat was only a cottage, situated 
near the church, a very humble dwelling indeed, and 
fit for a clergyman resembling mere the fishermen of 
Galilee, in their devotion to the Master who had not 
where to lay His head, than any of the modern dons 
who aiarry aristocratic wives, dwell in elegant man- 
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sions, and fare sumptuously every day. Certain it is, 
that the cotfage rectory could no more contain Mr. 
Ponsonby, than an elephant screw himself into a nut- 
ahell, so it was well for the réverend divine that the 
hall, as well as te smaller tenement, belonged to him. 
Perhaps you think that a modest curate, on a liberal 
stipend, flourished in comfort in the cottage ; no such 
thing, it wag otcupied by the parish clerk, for Mr. 
Ponsonby did hot afford himself the luxury of keeping 
a curate. As to the good of the parish, that was a 
consideration entirely foreign to the rector’s thoughts, 
compared with the fact that he kept a hundred a year 
in his own pocket by the saving. ’Tis true he had 
to hire help for a few Sundays when he went from 
home; otherwise he read prayers morning and after- 
noon, and gave two short sermons which we are certain 
he never composed, but he inwardly hugged himself 
that he performed his duties zealously. One day that 
delusion may vanish, when there comes the denun- 
ciation : ‘ Woe be to the shepherds of Israel that do 
feed themselves! Should not the shepherds feed the 
flocks ?”’ 

Mr. Ponsonby, however, was considering other things 
at this time; he wanted to settle himself comfortably 
in Brookford, for he had owned to himself that a 
bachelor’s establishment was far from satisfattory to a 
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man in his circumstances, and at his time of life. He 
had rioted in pleasure long enough, now he wanted to, 
‘< settle down,” as the saying is, in fact, to make 
woman the victim of the peevish tempers and BR ea 

constitution with which, in a few years’ time, he could 
be dragging on life. He had honoured Ada Slater by 
singling her out for this desirable lot ! His house and 
grounds, his riches, and the enviable rank of a rector’s 
lady—these were the temptations he offered; the bait 
had daken with the mother, but Mr. Ponsonby was too 
shrewd a man not to see that he had made no impres- 
sion on the daughter. But Ada pleased him; and he 
felt a desire to win his prize the more she soem 










i Let 
know him as a baffled man; and he had rather a 


reached his usual caution in making his wishes visifle 
to the circle in which he moved, before he felt surer of 
success. 

‘“’Tis most provoking now,” mused he one day, as 
he took himself home from Fernbank, and traversed 
the avenue of elins which led to his own portico, “ *tis 
most provoking she is ill just now; I wanted to have 
pushed the matter on this winter and married in the 
spring. Yet, I don’t know! it keeps her out of the 
way of that fellow Raynham. ‘What can he be think- 
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re him; ee dare he start for my 
a Once I th¥ight to buy him off, but he is not 
We yhe trouble If I'd had a good extemporary fit 
of illness and ye him well, he’d scarcely have ran a 
tilt againg’ patter that; if I'd made a friend of him 
ened him a be Seas aes poor eee men 


ister s beauty, nor her gentleness; make her mistress 
here and where should Ibe? No, no! but one can 
do anything with Ada.’’ Just so, Mr. Ponsonby, hug 
that pleasing idea tp your heart as you ascend the steps 
tof your mansion of Brookford. 

| ‘What a little world we each move in! What anxious 
‘speculations, brooding fears, busy schemes, earnest 
hopes, weave their meshes around us, while we per- 
petually take up the thread of one or the other and 
a lacken it a little, or draw it tighter, as the casé may 











e. Like the spider, we seem to live on a gossamer 
pweb, which we ourselves have formed, and only now 
and then to let ourselves down by a tiny thread to look 
bn the world in general. And whataworlditis! The 
paterpillar eating the great cabbages—unworthyand lazy 
sllow—comfortably taking what he has not toiled for; 
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the industrious bee laying up his store of honey only 
to be consumed by others; the splendid butterfly, 
roving about, a pleasure seeker among the Sew 
lighting on each by turns, but steadfast to non € a 
We complain, we abuse, we moralize, we speculate 
about the world, but we like to live in it; so we jog 
on from day to day within the inner circle which sur 
rounds us. 
It was just one of his “earnest hopes” that i 
was" drawing nearer to him at this time, winding % if 
possible, more firmly to his heart—the hope of the’ 
Indian clerkship. His means were very straitened; 
no wonder, then, that he looked forward to the period 
when he expected to be relieved from this pressure, 
which, to one accustomed to a liberal ney was 
often very irksome. “ 
But to poor Sydney Raynham it was a-“ = 
fear” which was spreading its dark shadow over his 
life. Why is it that we make for ourselves these 
cares? But do we make them for ourselves? Can 
we command our affections? Must if be Ada Slater, 
and none other, who can bring joy and delight into the 
home of the young surgeon? Depend on it he stopped 
not to speculate on the question; he only fel/, but too 
deeply felt, that his earthly happiness was bound up 
with hex sg 
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We have seen him once in quiet loneliness in his 
large room. Many such evenings spent he during this 
winter, with the lamp close to his corner of the table, 
with his chair drawn to the fire, and his feet on the 
fender, reading in that large book profuse in hard words, 
which poor ignorarguses, who only knew simple English, 
could by no means understand. Reading? Ah, no! 
Creeps not that shadow over the page of the book? 
Settles not that fear more firmly on his heart ? 

“Mrs. Ponsonby!’ how hateful that sounds. Brook- 
ford is a beautiful place; there is rank and an esta- 
blishment, and ease and luxury within Ada’s reach. 
Altogether that subject forms a delightful contemplation; 
so Raynham gives the fender a kick with his foot, and 
startles his poor little dog from a peaceful nap on the 
hearth-rug. 

Only lately has Raynham taken to the company of 
this little animal, which, in reality, is Sam’s property, 
that hopeful lad-of-all-work having introduced him 
into the house to agreeably amuse his leisure hours by 
a variety of tricks, in which he had diligently instructed 
him. Phial—for such was the name the little dog bore; 
and he came by it by having knocked down several 
one day in the surgery, and, as Sam said, chrstenee 
himself by receiving their contents—Phial had a taste 


for better society, and attached himself to the master 
¥ 
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of the establishment in which he found himself, and 
introduced his small person into the better rooms 
thereof, giving Sam reason to complain of his want of 
fidelity and gratitude, as he left Sam to entertain him- 
self, while he reposed in comfort on Mr. Raynham’s 
hearth-rug and dreamed away the time snugly enough. 

‘¢ Ah, Sam,” said Raynham, one day, ‘I'll give you 
something for that dog, it’s a sensible little animal.” 

“Thank you, sir,’”’ said Sam, and that was the vem 
matter stood. We must pardon the young surgege maf the 
promise went out of head at that time, ‘anticSam 
dubiously speculated ther, after that 
belonged to him or to his master; but See 
vote so decidedly to the latter that Sam was forced to 
acquiesce in his decision. 

Roused, as we have said, from his dreams on the 
hearth-rug, Phial started to his feet, with a short sharp 
bark ; it served to recal Raynham from his reverie, and 
betake himself to the book with the hard words. 

“Tis only me, Phy, my dog, lie down, be quiet, poor 
fellow,” and Phy, thus exhorted, looks anxiously at his 
master, doubtfully at the door, and earnestly at the fire, 
then lies down again and coils himself up, and is lost to 
things present. So the hours wear on; in reading and 
reverie with Raynham, in dozing and dreams with 
Phial; those yery same hours which Mr. Ponsonby is 
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enjoying in easy indolence and luxury over his port. 
Hs mind was never so harassed that he could not 
spend his time happily with his decanter; not that we 
mean to insinuate that he was a wine-bibber, any more 
than he was a friend of “‘publicans and sinners,” for 
he assuredly was not the one more than the other; and 
we know that any poor trespasser in his parish found 
no friendly judge in Mr. Ponsonby. He comfortably 
enjoyed himself—that was all; and if he spént a little 
in some ways upon himself, why he did not waste his 
substance by much liberality towards others. We 
need, therefore, be under no anxiety that his accounts 
don’t square up properly; there was plenty of cash to 
his credit in this world, and as to another, was he not 
a reverend divine ? 

** Next week,” thought he, * will be Mrs. Martin’s 
second party, ’tis unusually obliging of her, really, not 
having it before; they will be there, yes, Mrs. Slater 
purposes that I can see; why should I not venture 
now ?—she will have less firmness and be more off her 
guard since this illness. I’ve seen so little of her for 
some time, she will less suspect what I am about 
to say. Dear me, why should I reckon on aught but 
victory °”’ 

Mr. Ponsonby was destined to be disappointed; the 


party from Fernbank did not include Ada; she was not 
F2 
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atrong enough to go, she said, and Mrs. Slater, most 
unwillingly, left her in quietness at home. The reverend 
gentleman, therefore, could not display on this occasion 
his admirable tactics ; and Mr. Raynham having, by a 
quiet survey, convinced himself of Ada’s absence, took 
his leave of the party, proving that Philip was right 
when he said that the young surgeon did not care for 
the thing itself. 

On that very evening, Elstey Cotteridge was seated 
by the cleanly swept hearth of her kitchen, and oppo- 
site her a figure in a dark suit of clothes, which was 
relieved by some gilt buttons. Nothing, however, 
relieved the monotony of the click of Elstey’s knitting 
needles, for the figure, by turns, intently regarding thy 
spruce white cap and the lively flames of the fire, 
seemed to have the power of using his eyes alone, and 
not his tongue. 

It is said regarding the fairer half of creation, that 
there are few occasions in life in which they have not 
the ready and fluent use of the aforesaid member, and, 
certainly, on this evening, Elstey seemed likely to 
offer no contradiction to that saying, for if her com- 
panion had a heart too full for utterance, she had no 
idea of sitting there in silent meditation, opposite 
him. 

The flames glanced against the gilt buttons and 
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revealed the three arrows entwined with a snake, the 
crest of the Ponsonby family, and they glanced also 
upon Elstey’s bright needles, as she worked away, 
heeling a stocking for Mrs. Philip; the blaze was 
brilliant enough, but Elstey seized the poker, and gave 
the coals a stirring remonstrance to be up and burning, 
as she remarked, “A many people there I suppose, Mr. 
Ross ?” 

What this speech meant the individual in the dark 
suit and gilt buttons well understood, but, being of g, 
gnedftitive mood, he turned himself round on his chair, 
wWenda very intently at’the fender, and then with a half 
shy glance &t Miss Elstey’s face, before he solemnly 
answered, in a brief ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, a great many.” 

“Well,” pyrsued Histey, in the same cheerful, clear 
tone which characterized her, and by no means dis- 
couraged by the seeming taciturnity of her companion, 
“go Mr. Ponsonby thinks of getting married.” 

“Yes, master thinks of bringing home a wife.” 

“‘She must be got first, I guess,” said Miss Elstey, 
“and may-be that’s harder to be done than Mr. 
Ponsonby reckons on.” 

Mr. Ross opened his eyes very widely, appearing 
somewhat roused by this remark, and ventured the 
observation, ‘* Why, you see, Miss Cotteridge, ma’am, 
Brookford is a very pretty place.” 
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“Oh, you're like the rest of them,” answered Elstey, 
with energy, “think every woman’s to be had for 
the asking, ‘specially if she’s to live in a pretty 
mansion. I'd give little though for the wits of a man 
that was satisfied with a wife who liked his house 
better than him. She is a sweet pretty creature, is Miss 
Slater—she comes here sometimes—a power too good 
for him; but is she at Mrs Martin’s party to-night Pp) 

‘Well, I'd say she is, master was pretty anxious ie 
we there in time.” 

“It's all very well,’ continued Miss Elstey, ‘Shim to 
goa courting and dancing after her everywhere, but 
she’s a will of her own, I expect, and if Mr. Ponsonby’ 
“catches her, I rather think my name won't be Efstey 
Cotteridge.”’ 

Two parts of that speech passed in silent review in 
the mind of Mr. Ross. That every woman has a will 
of her own, including the one before him, he assented 
to, and that she might change her name he thought 
not impossible; and he looked again at the cheerful face 
and spruce cap, and thought, what he certainly did not 
fully express in the words—“ Every one can try, Miss 
Cotteridge, ma'am.’ Elstey deigned no reply to that 
observation, but gave the cat an admonition with her 
foot to be off, and not lie on her gown, on which pussy 
had stretched herself to bask in the blaze. 
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But on this evening, Elstey was dressed somewhat 
in best trim; always spruce and neat, nothing could 
add to the general tidiness of her appearance, it was 
only in the quality of the material that one could detect 
that Miss Elstey really had on her best. ’Tis needless 
to stop to speculate whether this completeness of cos- 
tume on this particular evening had anything to do 
with Mr. Ross’s appearance in the kitchen; we all 
know, that best gowns are put on for a variety of 
reasons, not always because the wearer looks best in 
them, oh, dear, no! Please let us remember that 
Elstey Cotteridge was by no means the kind of woman 
in Tennyson’s imagination when he wrote— 


“ And thinking this will please him best, 
She takes a riband or a rose ; 
For ill see them on to-night ; 

A ith the thought her colour burns; 

And, having left the glass, she turns 
Once more to set a ringlet right.” 


The days were loag gone by since Elstey had any 






ringlets upon her head to set to rights. 

The needles clicked on,-and the fire blazed; but 
Miss Lotteridge had not finished the subject of Mr. 
Papin and she speedily returned to the charge. 

Y'Mr. Ross, now, you’ve been with the same master 
«many years; I fancy you could tell a few things about 
him if you liked; strikes me he’s been gay enough in 
his time.” 
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A little twinkle came in Mr. Ross’s eye, and he gave 
a knowing shake of his head. Here was a discovery ! 
Elstey Cotteridge possessed the curiosity ascribed to 
her sex, and he was not long in working upon it. 

‘Yes, ma’am, I’ve been wiih Mr. Ponsonby off and 
on a pretty considerable time now, and seen, as you 
say, a few things. He’s enjoyed hisself as much as 
most folks I reckon; but he’s had his troubles, ma’am.’? 

“Indeed,” said Elstey, brightening up, “and pray, 
what may they have been, Mr. Ross ?” 

“Once we was in Scotland, ma’am, me and ‘master, 
a touring about out of the way of inconvenient teazing 
people (here Mr. Ross indulged himself in a slight 
inward chuckle), and there master was engaged to be 
married to an heiress—a Scotch heiresgaghe was—we 
was a stopping at the house, and he'd say to me some- 
times, ‘ah, Watkin, my man!’ he’d say, ‘now we'll 
get on bravely.’ He was young and freaky in those 
days, Miss Cotteridge, ma’am; but she died, the poor 
young thing! and master was most cut up about it.” 

‘And what did he do then?” asked Elstey; for 
after this long speech Mr. Ross seemed relapsing into 
the mood meditative. 

“Then we went to forrin parts to cheer up his 
spirits; and though he took on dreadful at first, he soon 
played the mischief with one and another; and his 
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uncle died and left him some money; but I didn’t like 
them forrin parts, ma’am, and I came back and left 
master in Paris. There’s nothing like an Englishman’s 
fireside, don’t you think so, Miss Cotteridge, ma’am ?” 
* Whether the good woman’s opinion was made up upon 
that point we cannot say, for Miss Maria entered the 
kitchen at that moment, and the chat diverged from 
this very interesting speculation into other channels. 

Miss Maria was wise in her way, however, and had 
a great deal to do up-stairs that night; we almost 
fancy that she must have been having a gossip with 
Mrs. Philip in that lady’s dressing-room; certain it is, 
that whether the conversation in the kitchen became 
very entertaining or not, for the rest of the evening the 
cat was the only listener. 

When Nog Ponsonby left Mrs. Martin’s party, he 
felt that, as to his private affairs, it had been a waste 
evening; but as Watkin Ross drove his master home, he 
flattered himself that he had progressed a step towards 
the end he had in view. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


DAWNINGS OF SUCCESS. 


* The first dear thing that ever I loved 
Was a mothers gentle eye, 
That smiled, as I woke on the dreamy couch 
That cradled my infancy ” 


And the next dear thing I was fond to, love 
Is tenderer far to tell, 
"T'was the voice, and a hand, and a gentle eye 
‘That dazzled me with its spell ’ 
—d4 Cleveland Come. 


‘“* Grant me two things, I pray you, 
Not to deny me, and to pardon me ' 
—Merchant of Venice. 


THE curtains were drawn in the pale green parlour, a 
cheerful fire enlivened the grate, and comfort seemed 
established within, on this winter evening, when 
Nanette, seated in an easy chair, with some tiny bit of 
work between her fingers, looked happier far than 
many could possibly have conceived, when they re- 
flected that she still held sway only over three rooms. 
But she had another domain— yes, in Philip’s heart. 
With as tender, as true, as strong a love, loved he 
ever the young wife whom he had won to his side ; nor 
repented he the day when he left his father’s presence, 
and exiled himself from his home and his kindred, to 
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establish the right of having the woman he sought, 
and none other, for his bride. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Brooke’s protest, they are not 
alone, for Sydney Raynham occupies a segt at their 
fireside. There is something very comfortable and 
very home-like in the look of the pale green parlour, 
with Philip and Nanette seated in their accustomed 
places on these winter nights, when all without is quiet- 
ness and gloom; and Raynham thinks so, and rather 
likes to steal over for an hour, for there is nothing here 
presenting? the desolate look of his large dining-room— 
nothing so frigid as those stately chairs, which are so 
seldom moved—nothing so bare as that large table, of 
which he uses only a corner. 

“You've been out of town to-day, Raynham, have 
you not?” asked Philip Brooke. 

“Yes, I rode to Satchem, and across the hills, and 
home the lower road ; but wherefore ?”’ 

“Qh! nothing ; only it struck me you had not been 
in town for ” here Nanette raised her eyebrows 
and looked hard at Philip, for she guessed what was to 
follow, and she had interdicted the subject of the 
Slater family, telling her husband that they were much 
better kept out of the conversation when Raynham 
was present. 

Brought up abruptly in the midst of his speech, 
Philip terminated with—‘ It strikes me we'll playa 
game of chess.” 

The board was produeed, and the game fairly 
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started, but Raynham’s attention did not seem given 
to it, any more than to the hard words of the great 
book at home ; for he lost-both his knights, for no ex- 
change and no position, in the beginning of the game, 
and Philip won a tolerably easy victory. 

The winter months flew by, and Ada Slater spent a 
part of the spring away from Fernbank. Mrs, Letsome 
had been written to, and the invitation sent, which the 
old lady had accepted. She had stayed some time with 
Mrs. Slater, and had carried Ada away with Yer, under 
the plea that change of air and scene woul be most 
beneficial to her health. Mrs. Slater did not like this; 
it disarranged her plans, and displeased Mr. Ponsonby ;- 
but aunt Letsome was a woman of property, and was 
by no means to be offended, and it still appeared that 
Ada was her favourite. No wonder that she was so, 
for there was little community between the other mem- 
bers of the family and Mrs. Letsome. ° This lady was 
now advanced in years, and of weak health; she had 
known many sorrows and trials, nor had they passed 
disregarded over her head. She had blessed God for 
the afflictions His hand had sent, for they had been a 
means of changing her character and softening a nature 
originally proud and harsh in no common degree. She 
had, by her own haughtiness, made shipwreck of her 
happiness in early life, and estranged an affection 
which she had prized more than she had owned t6 her- 
self. After that she felt that she should never marry 
for love, and caring little about the matter, she had 
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espoused a wealthy man, for whom she possessed little 
—even of esteem. What marvel that it was no happy 
union? His singular temper, and their want of mutual 
affection, embittered much of their lives; and it was 
not until many years of married life had passed over 
her head, that the repeated loss of her children caused 
her to look heavenward. She had now been for some 
time a widow, and one whom the great Apostle might 
have honoured—rich in good works and alms-deeds. 

Mrs. Letsome had seen much of life, and was not 
deficient in discernment ; she was not long, therefore, 
at Fernbank, without seeing pretty clearly how matters 
stood, and the meaning of the frequent presence in 
their circle of the rector. Remembering her own 
early trials, she wished to win the confidence of her 
favourite Ada, that at this eventful period of her life 
sne might give her that good counsel, which Mrs. Let- 
some knew she was not likely to receive from her 
mother. 

To the selfishness and worldliness of her niece’s cha- 
racter, Mrs. Letsome was no stranger; it was this which 
had kept them so much apart for years; and well the 
old lady foresaw that, whatever might be the temper 
and character of the rector, he would have a strong 
advocate in the ambitious and managing mother, 
whose ideas of matrimony seemed bounded by wealth 
and position. To get Ada away from this influence 
into a more genial atmosphere, where she might con- 
template her own future more calmly and dispassion- 
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ately, was Mrs. Letsome’s grand object in begging 
her niece to permit Ada to return with her. The old 
lady little thought that she had, unconsciously, brought 
another’s influence to bear on the problem which poor 
Ada had to solve, as to what would constitute for her 
a happy marriage; that same problem which she had 
propounded to Mrs. Philip as they paced the long 
atrait paths of the sisters Cotteridge’s garden, one day 
in autumn, and which Ada, during sickness and health, 
had been working at all the winter. It happened one 
morning that Mrs. Letsome was shopping in our little 
town.” When near the Broadgate, she caught sight of 
the handsome figure of our friend Mr. Raynham; 
surely she had seen him before, and knew him well, 
so she walked on considering, and as he stood at the 
step of his own door, she glanced at the brass plate 
which bore the words, “* Mr. Raynham, surgeon.” The 
name was enough to recal him instantly to her recollec- 
tion, and at once she recognized in him her husband’s 
nephew, of whose whereabouts in the world she had 
been ignorant. She quickly turned to speak to him, 
and then stopped to chat on the various circumstances 
which had led to this unexpected meeting. What 
more natural than that Mis. Letsome should say she 
was visiting at Fernbank, and ask Raynham to call 
upon her there? He surely did not let many days 
pass before he complied with her request, nor was it 
with unwilling steps that he sought Fernbank; and do 
you not think with us that he brushed that rich dark 
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hair of his? nor put on his shabbiest coat? but 
did so, it was all because he was going to see 
Letsome, of course it was ! 

What visions he conjured up for himself, we cannot 
say ; but we have little difficulty in imagining that that 
spring morning came as a very spring to his heart, and 
that the golden and purple crocuses which were raising 
their heads in the garden, at Fernbank, had a charm 
for him which none in the cottage gardens had pos- 
sessed. The servant ushered him into the drawing- 
room; it was unoccupied, and Raynham looked 
curiously about him; it was the first time he shad ever 
been there, and he sdught for some evidence of her 
presence to whom was given the love of his warm and 
noble heart. 

‘There were some pieces of beautiful work which her 
fingers might have wrought; there stood the piano’ 
which her touch no doubt had ofttimes wakened into 
harmony, and he ran his fingers caressingly over the’ 
keys. Taste and elegance were everywhere around 
him, and this was then the atmosphere in which she 
lived. What a dream seemed it sometimes to him, 
to imagine Ada presiding over his establishment, con- 
sisting of Sam and a maid. She must have been 
educated for another lot, and it was within her reach, 
for well Raynham knew that Mr. Ponsonby was her 
devoted servant. But brighter thoughts were jn his 
mind this morning, and he looked as cheerful as the 
flowers which were arranged in a vase on the centre 
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ble, flowers sent from Brookford for Ada; but of 
that circumstance Raynham was happily ignorant as he 
admired their sparkling freshness. He loved flowers; 
it was singular to see sometimes, in his room at home, 
one or two beautiful blossoms enlivening his large bare 
table, and brightening, as only flowers can brighten, 
all around them. 

Raynham had a few pet plants also, kept in the 
surgery, but he had not been over fortunate with 
these ; for one thing, Sam had. acquired a taste for 
propagating and experimenting, ‘and he amused some 
of his spare minutes by taking slipping ; and trying to 
rear plants; but as he generally failed,che ontinually 
wanted fresh shoots, so that he cut et “the originals 
with more energy than discretion, and not being able 
to survive the loss of their limbs, many of them 
withered and died. Besides having to undergo these 
constant amputations at Sam’s hands, the poor plants 
were subjected to another trial, for in the washing up 
of glasses and bottles appertaining to his calling, Sam 
would often empty the remains of their contents into 
the flower-stands, because it was handy; and it was a8 
lucky for Sam as unfortunate for the plants that his 
master never caught him at this trick. Moreover, an 
incident happened one night which made Sam more 
careless about the welfare of the flowers than ever. 
There was among them one rare lily which Raynham 
had watched for some time hoping it would blossom. 
‘ At length the long stem put forth a bud, and the beau- 
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tiful lily had partly unfolded its petals, when the 
young surgeon returning home one evening in the 
autumn, was met by Sam with a dismal face and a 
doleful tale. Raynham was not in the best possible 
mood, for he had been doomed to witness Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s assiduous attentions to Ada Slater, attentions 
which had exiled him from her side during the whole 
of the evening; and upon hearing Sam relate the 
clumsy story of Phial’s misdoing, who had knocked 
down the plant and broken the stem of the lily, thus 
effectually preventing it from expanding its splendid 
petals, he exclaimed, “My usual ill luck, ’tis no 
good trying, no good at all!’’ From this, Sam 
wrongly inferred that the care of the plants was a 
useless charge, and that there was little need to trouble 
any more about them. 

But we have wandered from the drawing-room at 
Fernbank, where we left our friend, the surgeon. A 
rustling noise announced the approach of Mrs. Letsome, 
and Raynham turned hastily from the pidno. They 
had a quiet chat together of times and seasons long 
since past—of his fair young mother, who had gone 
hence when Raynham was but a tiny child,.and in 
whose memory she dwelt as a sacred remembrance, as 
he had seen her once, kneeling by his couch, praying 
God’s blessing on her boy; ‘twas the only perfect 
recollection he had of his mother, and he thought of it 
often, as he gazed on the only portrait of her which he 


possessed, a likeness taken before her marriage, with a 
G 
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smooth, unruffled brow, and eyes which ever smiled on 
him. It was a fancied resemblance which Ada Slater 
bore to this treasured picture of his young mother, 
which first drew Mr. Raynham’s attention to her; but 
he soon needed no such fancies to bend his heart 
towards one whose fair countenance he knew was but 
an index to a ‘‘ most fair mind.” 

Then they spoke of his father—a gay, wild, reckless 
man—of his solitary death-bed in a German inn, of 
the small patrimony he left to his young son out of 
all he once possessed, and which he had thoughtlessly 
squandered. 

From these subjects they came back to things ot 
the present hour, and were discoursing of flowers, a 
topic called up by the beauty of those on the table before 
them, when the door opened and Ada entered the 
room. She was dressed in arich dark blue silk, against 
which her fair complexion and golden hair looked 
fairer and more golden. 

““[ knew not you were engaged, dear aunt,’”’ she 
said, as she advanced into the room; then recognising 
Mr. Raynham, she blushed, and held out her hand. He 
took it, and, ‘trusting she was quite recovered from 
her late illness,” politely placed her a chair. 

*‘T only want to speak a few words to aunt, if I am 
not interrupting you,” she said, declining to be seated ; 
and, having consulted Mrs. Letsome as to some work, 
she gathered up some things from the centre table, 
and, with a bow and a smile, vanished from the room. 
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Poor Ada! she was so surprised to see Azm there, so 
completely astonished, that she was too nervous to stop 
longer in his presence. How she scolded herself after, 
how silly and foolish she had been; and how unkind 
it must have looked, hardly to have replied to his 
warm greeting, scarcely to have thanked him for his 
congratulations! There was no help for it now, and 
she really could not find voice to ask Mrs. Letsome 
any questions. She had not been present when the 
old lady had related her unexpected meeting with 
Mr. Raynham, but, after seeing him at Fernbank, 
she heard it casually mentioned that he was a 
nephew to the late Mr. Letsome, and she rejoiced 
that he was in some degree connected with her dear 
aunt; and so she hoped he might make his appearance 
again. 

Mrs. Letsome had been engaged adjusting her spec- 
tacles for an inspection of the work which Ada had 
spoken about, and she had not remarked one tell-tale 
glance, or one glad or anxious look on Raynham’s coun- 
tenance. Having told him that she was about to leave 
soon, and adding the pleasing intelligence that she 
should carry Ada away with hér, they parted; and, 
with spirit somewhat downcast, Raynham returned to 
his quiet abode, to eat his solitary dinner, and to pur- 
sue his usual round of professional duties. 

Another morning of bright spring, soon after Rayn- 
ham’s call at Fernbank, found him mounting his horse 


and galloping away to visit some poor patients at 
a2 
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Satchem. His road lay across the bridge, and up a hilly 
path bordered by a wood, which only here and there 
admitted a view of the country beyond. The leaves 
were beginning to show their fresh greenness in the 
hedge-rows, the little wood plants were shooting out 
their tufts of spring verdure, the birds were chirping and 
singing around. Nature sent up a chorus of universal 
melody, and Raynham felt the influence of the beauti- 
ful scene around him. His thoughts were less moody 
than they had been of late; some way it was pleasant 
to him to have met one who had known his fair young 
mother, and his strange reckless father. ’Tis a sad 
lot to feel alone in this world, amid so many peuple, 
and yet to be kin to none, and there were very few now 
living with whom Raynham could claim connexion. 
The past had been revived in his conversation with 
Mrs. Letsome; and, though she was not akin to him, 
yet it was a pleasure to think that she had known his 
parents, and had confirmed his impression of the gentle- 
ness and worth of his sweet young mother. 

O! hardened as we are—too many of us, at least—by 
contact with the striving and struggling wo1ld around 
us, is there not left in all our hearts some chord that 
thrills to that softest, sweetest of words—mother? 
You hear that tall, strong, harsh-featured-looking man 
speak of one and another he has met with in the world 
with scorn, contempt, hauteur, perhaps hatred; you see 
his eye flash and brighten, his whole face light up 
with a kindly smile—listen, he speaks of his childhood 
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days—of his mother! Sometimes we must dive far 
beneath the surface, penetrating that upper crust which 
the round of daily care wedges down harder and harder 
on the mind, but if we get below we shall find that 
same delight in recalling young days, that same love 
and reverence for the blessing of a mother. 

**You have not known trouble,” said one, lately, in 
our hearing, and speaking to a dear friend. ‘ Nay,” we 
replied, quickly, ‘‘and she was left motherless !”’ 

But once, and once only during life, can we find that 
depth of devotion, that yearning sympathising love 
which dwells in a mother’s heart; there only can we 
look for that full welling tide which no fault of ours has 
power to throw back, and no coldness of ours estrange. 
She may mourn over our errors, lament our wayward- 
ness, reprove our backsliding, keenly feel our dis- 
obedience—but she loves us still. She will hope, she 
will pray, she will strive, she will do everything but 
despair! She bends over her infant’s cradle, tenderly 
watching him there; she teaches him his first lessons 
of God and of heaven; tremblingly she commits him 
to other instructors—but it is for his good, and she 
murmurs not. Years pass on—her son is a man, and 
must run manhood’s race. He goes from her—it may 
be in distant lands he toils and seeks the wealth which 
comes by labour, and he whom she nursed so often on 
her knee, whose infant caresses were the joy of her 
heart—him she sees only at long distant intervals, or 
sees no more—but yet she carries with her to the grave 
that same fond yearning love! Time, change, separa- 
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tion have no power over it; can we say the same of any 
other earthly tie? 

It was mid-day, and Raynham in returning rode his 
horse quietly along the lower road. He was not a mile 
from our little town when he recognised before him in 
the path the dark blue dress of Ada Slater. To 
quicken his pace, then dismount, and lead his horse by 
the bridle, was but the work of a minute, and he who 
would have performed a dangerous operation with cool 
and steady nerves and unshrinking hand, who pos- 
sessed courage and determination in no common mea- 
sure, felt himself almost trembling with agitation at 
meeting this fair young girl. It thrilled through him 
instantly that this was a golden opportunity, if he had 
but courage to seize and to use it. 

They exchanged greetings. Ada was startled to see 
Mr. Raynham and to meet him thus alone, so she did 
not mend matters by almost losing her self-possession, 
and the colour came and went on her cheek as she met 
his keen penetrating gaze. 

‘‘T am glad to see you able to walk so far as this,” 
said he, ‘‘ and I am doubly happy to be able to tell you 
how rejoiced I am at your perfect recovery.”’ 

‘“‘Thank you, Mr. Raynham,” answered Ada. “I 
did not acknowledge your politeness the other day as 
I ought; I am afraid you thought me very rude—run- 
ning away, as I did; but I was busy,’’ stammered 
she, uttering the thought uppermost in her mind in 
connection with him. 

“Rude! oh no, Miss Slater, I could not think you 
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that. What could make you imagine it? But when 
I saw you I did not know that we are to lose you so 
soon.”’ 

“Yes! we go to-morrow.” 

‘‘To-morrow! and do you remain away long ?”’ 

‘It depends upon Mrs. Letsome,’’ replied Ada. 

‘This is beautiful weather,’ he remarked, after a 
pause, stifling down other thoughts, and trying to keep 
up a common-place chat—* very beautiful weather for 
travelling.” 

“You are happy, Mr. Raynham, in having the 
opportunity of going about the country so much; it 
must be very pleasant,’’ said Ada, looking at his fine 
horse, which gravely followed his master. 

Happy ! thought Raynham. 

‘‘ And after all,’’ continued she, * there is nothing 
like our own part of the country.” 

“IT am glad you think so,” was replied in a tone of 
great intensity. 

‘‘ Wherefore ?” 

‘“* Because I mav hope you will come back the 
sooner.” 

Ada looked up inquiringly in his face, but she read 
such an expression of pleading anxiety in his dark 
eyes, that she quickly bent her head again, nor ven- 
tured a reply. 

“‘T thought perhaps this spring would have been a 


bright one,’’ continued he, “ but it will be a gloomy 
one for me.” 
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“Oh, I hope not, Mr. Raynham,” said Ada cheer- 
fully. 

‘You are surrounded by so many who love you, 
Miss Slater, you cannot imagine the feelings of one 
alone in the world. Sometimes I think there is only 
my little dog cares for me! 

“Your little dog! Have you a little dog, Mr. 
Raynham ?”’ 

She seemed interested; he looked pleased. 

“ Yes, Miss Slater, one must have something to pet 
and fondle, so I have my little dog; he is a companion 
for my leisure hours—but such a subject cannot enter- 
tain you. I can scarcely flatter myself so far as to 
dream that anything relating to me can awaken your 
interest; yet sometimes I have been mad enough to 
imagine that you saw my feelings towards you, and have 
not altogether despised them. Forgive my presumption, 
but is it so, dear Miss Slater ?” 

She answered him not; he bent forward and looked 
in her face with an intensity of feeling which glowed 
from his dark eyes, and compressed his lips; a look of 
such unendurable anxiety, that it remained impressed 
upon Ada’s memory ever after. She tried to answer 
him, he saw ¢hat, and continued, 

‘**Oh, Miss Slater, give me some kind word; tell me, 
at least, that I am forgiven !”’ 

“‘T do not despise your feelings, Mr. Raynham,” said 
she, in a clear, soft voice; “I am not worthy of them; 
I have nothing to forgive.” 
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‘You grant me hope then,” he cried eagerly ; ‘‘ you 
have seen how long, how fondly, how deeply I have 
loved you! Miss Slater—-Ada—I may be wrong to 
tell you so now; I have so little to offer to you, so little 
by which to urge my claim; but I could not let you go 
away without at least seeking to know if our feelings 
are mutual.” 

‘Let this be, Mr. Raynham, I beseech you; it is 
strange to me to hear you speak so. I shall, I hope, 
return soon.”’ 

“Ah, but—’ 

‘*But what?” and she smiled. 

“ You may come back fettered.”’ 

“No, Mr. Raynham,” her blue eyes lighting up 
with an eapression he had never seen in them before 
—‘‘ No, Mr. Raynham, I am not the trifler the people 
here wrongly imagine me. I cannot help many things, 
but I assure you I am not likely to be tied as you seem 
to think. You wrong me; indeed, youdo. Enough; 
let us part here.” 

** No, Miss Slater, no;” and he took her hand and 
gently detained it in his own, ‘suffer me to plead 
for some more distinct assurance that you are not 
indifferent to my words. Oh, you know not how 
such an assurance would be prized! How long your 
absence will seem! But you will not think of one so 
poor and humble as myself. Why have I spoken? I 
see I only vex you.” 

‘‘T have learnt to esteem worth more than wealth,” 
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she answered, simply. ‘I will think of your words— 
I value your regard ;” and, blushing scarlet, she pressed 
his hand and turned hastily away. 

He thought she did not hear the passionate words 
with which he thanked her, but he was mistaken ; and 
blest beyond measure, he pressed homewards, with a 
load of joy in his heart. 

Ah, Ada! is not your problem much nearer 
solution than you dreamed of a little while since. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


REVERIES AND SOLILOQUIES. 


“Or cit 1m reverie and watch 
The changing colour of the waves that break 
Upon the idle sea shore of the mind!” 
Longfellow. 

a Veit I never,” said Sam one day, not, however, 
addfessiag any auditory more conscious than the plants 
and the surgery bottles—‘‘ Well, what will come next? 
heigh Ht! master’s got a funny fit on him. Whew! 
I hope he’ll not go and be a disturbing this ‘ere room 
with any of his kickshaws. I say, rub that fender, 
indeed@ pretty handsome it is though; but I think if 
he’d have consulted me, I could have told him better 
than have had it into that room with that dumsy 
carpet ; and that there little s/atute in the hall, crikey ! 
how queer it looks!” and Sam flourished a bottle and 
rattled it up and down by way of emphasis to his 
speech. 

“I’m not going to disturb myself with prospecttves, 
though Sarah does say master’s going to get married. 
Pretty one he’ll be to have a wife!—he’s sharp enough, 
Ireckon. Catch any one managing him! JZ never could 
yet, and I’ve tried my best, but he sees most things, 
and you never can persuade him black’s white. That 
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there gerenum is growing, I do declare, and the lily is 
quite sprouting out—ah! master said yesterday that 
was ‘‘a good omen,’’—good omen of what I should like 
to know? only of having a lot more of ’em to take 
care of 1 expect; four or five sorts of lilies he was 
talking about to that ’ere gentleman up the street. 
Lilies indeed! but he’s been in a capital good temper 
lately—only hope it may last—suppose we shall be at 
the mercy of whatever humour his young lady sends 
him home in.” Here Sam gave a prolonged whistle, 
as indicating his view of such affairs in general, and 
of Mr. Raynham’s case in particular, and observing, 
“that he imagined ’twould be no harm to give them 
there plants a drop of water,” disappeared from the 
surgery to fetch the pure element. 


“That garden seems to want a considerable quantity 
done to it,’”’ said Philip Brooke to his wife, one morning 
as he stood brushing his coat in the hall, having just 
entered the glass door, from an inspection of Watkin 
Ross’s performances, who, perched on a ladder against 
one of the walls of the garden aforesaid, was training 
up some of those fruit trees which were Elstey’s 
delight. A very merry twinkle came in Nanette’s dark 
eyes; Philip saw it, and said, ‘ Well, who is that 
fellow who is gardening there so much—I see him con- 
stantly, who is he ?”’ 

‘Why, Mr. Ponsonby’s man—Watkin Ross,” 
answered Nanette. 
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‘And is it Elstey’s energy or Maria’s sentiment 
which he admires, pray? eh Netta?” 

She could not answer him for laughing—it was im- 
possible to be serious when Philip put on one of his 
droll looks. 

“T imagine he admires gardening, of which he 
seems to possess considerable knowledge,” said she 
at length. 

* Who told you that, Netta? for I’m pretty certain 
you don’t know much about it—remember those 
pansies at the Rock? Those Miss Thingamys at Pine 
Lodge never taught you floriculture among their 
accomplishments, did they ?” 

‘**(Q be quiet, you tiresome fellow.” 

“Well, Ul go. What's for dinner to-day ?” 

‘Why chops and tomato sauce, @ la Mr. Pickwick 
knowing that Philip had a particular aversion to chops, 
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and so they were rarely seen on Mrs. Brooke’s table. 

“* Chins and sticks, as Tim used to say at College; 
well, Netta, I shall be sure to be home late, for Mr. 
Chambers is not well; and Philip kissed his wife, put 
on his hat, and took his way to the bank. 

After he was gone, Nanette sat down in the easy 
chair in the pale green parlour, and indulged herself 
inareverie. It was rately, very rarely indeed, that 
Philip spoke of his old home, and it carried back 
Nanette directly to the past ; those days which she had 
spent at Wildmore, that time of strange delight and 
anxious trouble, when day after day she had argued 
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the matter over with herself, and recalled every little 
incident which told of Philip’s love, and which only 
brought with it afresh the conviction that she must 
not, she dare not encourage it. How far above her 
he seemed! the wealth and the title he would inherit, 
the luxury with which he was then surrounded, all 
placed a barrier between them, which Nanette knew 
might be skipped over in a romance, but which was 
not to be so easily surmounted in real life. And now 
to think that he was her own, her much loved, her ever 
kind husband; labouring for her every day, forgetting 
the position to which he was entitled, and voluntarily 
resigning all his advantages to call her his wife. Oh! 
she asked herself, sometimes, had she really don 
right? should she have permitted Philip to sacrifi 
himself thus? Then she thought of all their love 
and happiness, and hoped that days of better worldly 
prosperity would yet dawn for them. And with this 
hope and faith firmly planted in her heart, Mrs. Philip 
ended her reverie. 


“Well, I do declare!’ said Elstey Cotteridge in 
amazement, as she walked down one of the strait paths 
of her garden, “ well, I do declare the man’s been and 
done all that planting and digging, aye! and cutting 
those trees up a bit also; there’s some thought in him 
and some good too—its a miracle that is, though, 
considering he’s lived so long with ‘hat Mr. Ponsonby.” 

(Perhaps, you may have remarked that however 
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Watkin Ross stood in Elstey’s favour, ¢hat Mr. 
Ponsonby was by no means in sweet odour with the 
good woman.) 

‘He understands the doing up ofa garden now, and 
a many other things; he’s useful in his way, but I’m 
not going to make a fool af myself, and he needn’t 
think it; but men are.so stupid, go dinging on for ever 
at one thing, till they’re told a bit plain, and then— 
hoity-toity me! they’d be away to the other end of 
the world if they could. Now, there’s one thing 
about Aim, he can bear a good deal of telling to, and 
he’s sober and steady—well, there is’nt every one 
that’s that,’—and Elstey stooped down to gather a bit 
of thyme. ‘He thinks he’s been in service long 
enough,” pursued she, pondering still on the same 
subject, ‘“ he’s had his way no doubt at Brookford, and 
thinks it'll be a bit different when the new mistress is 
there; but, blessthe man! he need’nt fear ‘hat, for I 
see no likelihoods of sweet pretty Miss Slater going 
there as Mrs. Ponsonby—Ae’l/ have to put up with 
somebody else I guess, and so, Mr. Ross, you may wait 
a bit,’—and Elstey tugged her brown bonnet strings 
with a determined air, as if she had settled the matter. 
“‘T can’t think what he means to do exactly; however, 
I’m thankful now I did not take this house on a lease, 
that’s one good thing ; but there’s Mrs. Philip’s bell,’”’ 
and quite unaware how hard to reconcile were various 
parts of her reflections, the good woman bustled in, 
leaving her thinking cap behind her. 
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“1’m not the thing, Nanette dear, I’m not indeed,” 
said Philip Brooke one evening after his return from 
the Bank, looking pale and jaded, and scarcely caring 
to exert himself in the least—‘‘do give me that tea 
here, for I’m so tired I can’t stir. I’ve had the head- 
ache all day, I believe!” 

* You do look ill; oh, Philip! what is the matter?” 
cried Nanette, as she turned and stroked back the mass 
of dark hair that fell over his forehead—* have you 
a cold? Yes! I do think you must have caught a 
dreadful cold. How hot you are! quite feverish, 1 
declare !”’ 

‘“‘ Now, nonsense, Netta ; you’ll make it ever so much 
worse than it is. I dare say I shall be well by morning ; 
very likely it is a cold—in the system as folks say— 
and it’s that makes me feel so awful tired.”’ 

It was of little use proposing and propounding to 
Philip the advocated nostrums for the commencement 
of acold, for he had a great contempt for what he 
called “old woman’s doctoring,” and Nanette was fain 
to let him take his own way, and submit to see him 
pursue that hardest of all systems to bear with 
patiently—the try nothing system. 

It could not go on so, however, for the next day 
Philip was too unwell not to feel slightly concerned 
himself, so he said to his wife, ‘‘ You had better send 
for Raynham; you'll be satisfied then; he can just 
step here and see me, but he’ll only laugh, probably, 
and say it’s a cold.”’ 
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Nanette was thankful for the permission, and Miss 
Maria Cotteridge was despatched with “ Mrs. Brooke’s 
compliments to Mr. Raynham, and would be glad if he 
would call to-night.” So Miss Maria rang the bell at 
the door of the young surgeon’s house, and Sam having 
answered it, invited her to step inside while he pos- 
sessed himself with the length and breadth of her mes- 
sage. It was not in the nature of things, however, 
that Miss Mariashould simply execute her.commission— 
she and Sam had several remarks to make; and when 
the hopeful lad had popped his head into the surgery 
and dining-room, and declared that his master was not 
in, but that he would deliver the message to him the 
very moment he returned, Miss Maria felt emboldened 
to remark on the beauty of the little statue lately in- 
troduced into the hall. 

Miss Maria felt an interest in our friend Mr. Rayn- 
ham; he was young and handsome, and pleasant- 
spoken, and lived in a house “ all alone like,” and 
these were potent reasons to influence the sentimental 
mind of the youngest Miss Cotteridge, and she took 
the same interest in inspecting his domestic economy 
as a naturalist would in studying the habits of a newly 
diseovered animal brought from another clime. 

‘“‘ Why, yes,” answered Sam, “ master ’s had several 
new jimcracks lately ; that’s about, the queerest tho’ ;” 
and he eyed the small thing on its bracket with a 
comical look of wonder. 

** What is it?” asked Miss Maria. 
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“Haw now—why it’s—oh, dear me! I've right clean 
forgotten the name ; but sf Aas got one—like all the 
plants we have—and a fellow needs a long head to re- 
member all of them, I think; but this is, oh! itse— 
Pandora. Look here, Miss Cotteridge,” continued 
Sam, advancing to the dining-room door; “ here’s no- 
body here,” said he encouragingly, as Maria hesitated 
to come forward, ‘“‘and there won't be nobody neither 
till I opens the door to them.” 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Miss Maria, “ what a nice 
room, but lonesome like, and I dare say your master 
does find it lonesome too, poor young man. Whata 
sweet little dog! What a pretty little creature! Is 
that your master’s dog ?” 

“‘'Why, yes,” answered Sam, as he doubtfully re- 

arded Phial lying on the hearth-rug—*“ but look there, 
hiss Cotteridge. Master bought that lately.” and he 
pointed to an exceedingly handsome bronze fender, 
witha polished steel bar, which had replaged an old 
wi 24ht 
brass thing that used to gingle unpleasantly.tehenever 
Raynham touched it with his foot. se 

‘So your master sits here in the evenings,% 
Maria, when she had duly admired the wor hip of 
the new purchase—“ how lonely and dull he mwi¢find it.” 

‘¢ Well,”’ remarked Sam, drily enough, “i 
lonely much longer, I suspect,” and the hdpeful lad 
gave a knowing wink. 

‘Don’t say so!” said Miss Maria. “ Well, I never! 
is he going to be married then ?”’ 
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“Q, don't any J said so, Migs Cofteridge, pray,” re- 
plied Sam inelarm—*“ we only guess it ; you see various 
imtimations’ not Tost on observing.” Sam was 
rather fond of using fine words where he thought they 
would make an impression. 

Th will be’ really quite charming to Mr. Raynham 
to have a pretty littl- wife here to pour out his tea now 
for him, and make him comfortable, like,” said Miss 
Maria, glancing at the small tray containing a single 
cup and saucer, with the usual adjuncts of the tea ser- 
vice, placed by Sarah on the table in readiness for her 
master; “and that beautiful flower,” continued she, 
igoking at a single blossom ina glass on the table— 
“Qh, I am sure he must have a nice taste; and then, 
he’s too good-looking to be a nasty old baehelor—and 
what a lot of books! Oh me!” 

“Why, Miss Cotteridge, those are nothing, nothing 
at all. He has a precious sight of books, has master, 
that’s certain; and he sits up here of nights and reads 
’em too, and Phy with him, don’t you, my dog?” 

“ Poor young man !”’ 

“TI don’t see why he is to be pitied, Miss Cotteridge. 
¥ou’d not be sorry for him, I'm sure, if you was to see 
him in one of his tempers; crikey me! didn’t he blow 
up one night when he found 1 hadn’t taken Mrs. Best's 
medicine ? as if the old lady couldn’t just wait a bit. 
But you admite my plants, ma'am; row I introduced 
them there, (on a2 stand in the hall)—thought a few 
would look genteel like, just on coming in, and that’s 
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a, white fuchsia, a new variety, a real beauty; ” and so 
saying, Sam escorted Miss Cotteridge to the door, with 
reiterated injunctions on her part to deliver the 
message faithfully and immediately, and with renewed 
protestations of attention oh his, they bade one another 
good night, and Miss Maria went home to the impatient 
Mrs. Brooke. 

“Law, Mar-ri-ah, where have you been?” asked 
Elstey, as she opened the door to admit her sister. 

* Been? why I’ve been to Mr. Raynham’, and he’s 
out now, but I suppose he’ll come here ‘@hen he 
returns,” and with this information Mrs. Brooke was 
compelled to be satisfied. Her patience, however, 
was not tried long, for Raynham returned goon, and 
came the minute he received the message. 

‘You must go to bed, go to bed directly,’ were 
almost his first words to Philip; ‘““my dear fellow, 
you're really not fit to be up. T’ll send you over some 
medicine, and come and see you the first thing in the 
morning. What have you been doing with yourself 
lately ?”’ 

“Nothing more than common, at the bank as usual.” 

“Well, you won’t go there to-morrow, that’s certain, 
and it'll bea good thing to give Mr. Chambers a benefit 
of it,” laughed Raynham. “‘ Now take my advice and 
keep moderately warm and perfectly quiet; and don’t 
let him get up in the morning till I’ve seen him, Mrs. 
Brooke,” and shaking hands warmly with both of them, 
Mr. Raynham wished them good night. 
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. Thoee oft-repeated words ‘Good night;’ they sound 
from young voices at the close of a merry evening, 
uttered in gleeful ringing tohies! ‘Good night;’ it is 
heard, quiet ahd soletnn, by the ‘bed-side . of restless 
agony, wishing the sufferér what he will hardly obtain. 
‘Good night ;* they are the ‘parting worde of the lover, 
as he leaves the object of his tender solicitude at the 
door of her father's house, ag he lingeringly parts with 
the chain but linked the closer around him by their 
bright hours of intercourse. ‘Good night, beloved, 
good night !’ 

Oh! words exchanged by rich and poor, by cold 
formality and warm affection; in careleseness uttered 
so oft, in real hearty friendship so seldom; precious 
words are ye still, endeared to our hearts by the 
remembrance of many bright evenings, which your 
salutation from loving lips, brought, all too soon, to a 
close. 


iis 


CHAPTER IX. § 
SORROW TURNED INTO JOY. 


“I¢ lieth in thy band to gather even blessing from afflictions,” 
—Marlin F. Tupper. 
“ Mark how there still has run, inwoven trom above, 
Through thy life's darkest woof, the golden thread of love.” 
—R, C, F ik enok, 


For many days after that evening, the good people 
of our little town seemed stirred up to feel an unasaal 
degree of interest in Mr, and Mrs. Brooke, for constant 
were the raps at the door of the sisters Cotteridge, and 
many the compliments brought to enquire how Mr. 
Brooke was! How much curiosity had to do with this 
we will not stop to enquire, but assent to poor Mrs. 
Philip’s remark, “ that it was kind of so many people 
sending to ask after her husband.” There was no 
doubt about the fact that Philip was very ill indeed, 
and that his illness was not unattended with danger. 
It was a fever, and he lay day after day completely 
prostrated. O those long, long nights which Nanette 
passed, watching by the bed-side of her husband! the 
fearful dread of impending evil contintally present 
with her, the agony with which she would throw . her- 
self on her knees at the foot of the bed, and entreat 
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that God would be gracious % them, aud raise him 
up again, » 

With what a worn sect anxious face would sho 
enquire of Raynham if he thought Philip was in any 
danger ! haw seldom, qpuld istey Cotteridge persuade 
her to leave'the sick chiimber, 0 or even to take sufficient 
rest! “Oh, misppose he should gwake and want any: 
thing,” she would exclaim, in answer to the good 
woman’s reasoning arid entreaties. “I must hot leave 
him, Miss Cotteridge; you are very, very kind indeed, 
buf no one can wait an Philip like I ean.” Nothing 
cputd exceed the attention and unremitting care of Mr. 
Raynham towards his patient; to lim only could Mrs. 
Brooke ever be persuaded to relinquish her post, so he 
often acted the part of nurse as well as doctor, and he 
lat no change, no symptom, escape his vigilant watch, 
nor left anything undone, which his skill or knowledge 
could effect, to contribute to the safety or relief of poor 
Philip. But it appeared all in vain; he became 
alarmingly worse, and Raynham confessed to himaelf 
that he felt considerable anxiety as to the issue, 
and he tald Mrs. Brooke that he thought some one 
else should be called in. Philip was delirious, and 
his wife hung over him in mute and helpless agony. 

“T insist,” said Raynham to her one evening when 
Philip seemed at the worst, “I insist on your going te 
rest to-night, and I will sit up with him myself; I 
promise you, if any change ocedrs, to call you imma- 
diately.” 
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She looked up into his face with appealing éntreaty. 
For his sake, Mrs. Brooke, you must do ‘it,-and for 

your own sake too, for I dread .the effect this anxiety 
and fatigue will have upon ‘you; you are not in a 
situation to bear it. And indeed,” continued he, 
‘would it not be as well, under these circumstances, 
to acquaint Mr. Brooke’s father with his illness 7” 

“Oh, Mr. Raynham, Philip has told me that he 
could never communicate with Sir Humphrey, except 
in the most extreme emergency !” 

“Tt would be as well,” urged the young, surgeon, 
gently, “to let him know of his son’s serious illness.” 

“You think him in danger, Mr. Raynham! Oh, I 
see you do! and I never wie to Sir Humphrey in my 
life, and I cannot do itnow #%, and Nariette could not 
restrain a violent burst of weejigg. 

“Will you give me permission #wand I will send a 
few lines to Philip’s father,” asked Rayrtham. 

“Yes,” she answered quickly, “ but only say that .be 
is ill, just what you think of him, that is all.”’ 

Unaware of the sad intelligence which was awaiting 
him, Sir Humphrey lounged in easy indolence, with his 
legs stretched out before the fire, in the large azid 
handsome dining-room of Wildmore Rock. Two old 
pointers shared the hearth-rug with their master, whe 
was-holding a newspaper in his hand, perusing therein 
such intelligence concerning the money world as was 
once of importance to him. Lady Brooke sat in the 
game apartment, her handsome and haughty features 
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rarely lighted up by a smile, her'whole attitude bespeaking 
a wind ‘wel, satisfied-with, herself, and with all things 
around hen; Whatever Sir Humphrey had felt at 
parting ia anger from:his sen, at their long separation, 
and’ continued estrangemellt the subject was never 
vamed between then. In the-secret recesses of his 
heart, the bdzopet ight sundietines have wished that 
he had acted ta rently ; ; and, whenever he made any 
impravements in his house and gtounds, or upon the 
eatilte, he never took the same interest in them as 
foymerly, He had nowno Philip to appeal to; he had 
thought highly of his son's taste, and of his son’s judg- 
ment, everything had been done with reference to him. 
They were, moreover, linked together by the remem- 
brances of former years—remembrances in which Lady 
Brooke had no share; and, after all, rank and wealth, 
and ease and luxury, will never make up for the loss of 
affection; the proud baronet was fain to confess it, yet 
was not thts the doctrine his son had acted upon? 
so he stigmatized it as a mischievous dogma, and 
folding nis pride and hardness more closely about him, 
Sir Humphrey made light of what he deemed his own 
weaknéss. It was a dreadful void, a dreadful wrench 
when Philip went, and his father found all his boasted 
independence too weak a staff whereon to lean in this 
vexation. Yes, vexation!—not a trouble, not a grief 
—~he never sthought of it as that, or he might have 
sought comfort; so it rankled within him as an irrk 
tation, a mortification, a vexation! Sir Humphrey 
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turned the paper, then folded if again, to continue his 
reading. 

* You have not opened soak ‘letters this morning,” 
observed Lady Brooke, - 

“No, my dear,” answered the baronet, leisurely 
turning to the table, whereon lay three or four letters, 
and taking them one by one in his hand, “they 
contain nothing of importance, I think, an estimate from 
Cooke for these palings, and plans for the new, — 
and from Jenner. Ah! what's this ?” 

It was the short and simple note which Béjalions 
had addressed to the baronet; it stated, in plain and 
forcible language, the illness of his wen; that Philip’s 
life was in imminent danger, and that he was totally 
unconscious of that letter being written, as the fever 
was accompanied by delirium. It contained no request, 
no supplication; there were the bar@ facts ogby, but 
what a storm of emotion they raised in the prow heart 
of Sir Humphrey Brooke. 

it was a pouring wet night; the pelting rain swept 
the streets of our iittle town, and hurled itself in eudden 
and violent gusts against the window-panes, where 
glimmered, with flickering light, the lamp in thie sick- 
chamber of poor Philip. 

For several nights Raynham had scarcely left his 
patient; but this evening, after staying till a late hour, 
he had been compelled to leave by a sumznons into the 
country; and Nanette lay on a couch, the only watcher 
by the sick-bed of her husband. The delirium had 
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eubsided, ant he had, sunk ‘into a state of exhaustion 
somewhat lee painful to witness. 

“Mrs. Brooke wondered whether Sir Hamphtey 
would take any notice of Raynham's letter. If it should 
bé the means of a recanciliatih, thought she, should I 
regret my! husbend’s: linest ‘then? Oh, no! If God 
would be pleasefl to.restore hits, and turn this illness 
into such & blessing, micthinks [ should never murmur 
agai. The chimes from the‘old church-tower came 
it i ae ts of sound to ber.edrs, mingled with the pat- 
vot “ dthe rain; it was four in the morning, and all 
was véry dark without, as Nanette drew aside the blind 
and peeped into the street. : 

Forlorn, desolated,’ deserted as it looked, with the 
rain still pouring down, she gladly turned again into 
the room, and, taking up her little bible, looked for 
the lessons for the day. The last lesson was the 
eighteenth chapter of St. Luke’s gospel, and the first 
verse went home to Nanette’s heart, for it seemed like 
the message of Christ to Aer :—‘ Men ought always to 
pray, and not to eat.” 

“ Always to pray,”’—under every discouragement, 
under every perplexity, under every cloud; when all 
ardund is darkness and dread, even when the face of 
God is hid, and no beam shines through to tell of hope 
and of merey. “ Always to pray,” an admonition little 
heeded im the sunny days of prosperity, when all things 
appear given without a request to the throne of 
Omnipotence—fen on what dull ‘ears fall the holy 
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words, which in sorrow atid sicknéss we strain to our 
hearts and value more than pricéless gems. “And not 
to faint,”—just the very thing we are so ready to dep 
weak and weary, what elge is left to ug? but not so, the 
voice of the mn the loving Saviour, gives 
the command to pray; obey that, and we gain at once 
the power . obey also the added injunction—“ and 
not to faint.’ 

Scorn, despise, and treat lightly, as too many qeus 
do, that holy religion whieh thé Zible revels to ua, and 
to the truth and bléssedness of which the martyés of all 
countries and of all ages have bérne a triumphant 
witness ; there is nothing that conjes with such soul- 
reviving power to us—when bowed With the grief of 
watching aver the sick-bed of our dearest treasures— 
as those sacred words which fell from the lips of one 
who went about to heal all manner of sickness and 
disease. We may live without religion, it has been 
said, but we cannot die without it; we would call in 
question the first part of that assertion, and ask if 
there are not many situations of lifé in which, ever the 
most irreligious, pay an involuntary homage to that 
word of God which they affect to despise. Even the 
unbelieving Jews, melted by the tears poured out at 
the grave of Lazaras, exclaimed, “ Could not this man, 
whith openedthe eyes of the blind, have caused that 
even this man should not have died ?” 

The long hours of night came at length to an end, 
and with the dawn of the morning the dark rain tlouds 
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dias rolled thaagselyee ‘ateigs the bright san sales 
| forth, and a brisk wind dried up the streets, which 
{Manette dreazily gazed upon, ‘A carriage drove. up, 
nearly to the door, and thgte alighted therefrom a 
lady and am elderly, gentl : The quick ears of 
| Mys. Brooke caught a gubdued yap, and her heart beat 
quickly. She turned and looked, fondly upon her un- 
a husband, as if in the knowledge of his love 
| ld gain strength for the trial which awaited 
| ti Tt was no, less than a trial to Nanette, to meet 
Sie Humphrey and Lady Brogke under such circum. 
- stances; but calling up all her courage, she hastened 
down stairs to meet them. Sir Humphrey advanced 
with an outstretched hand anda kind greeting. Not 
so Lady Brooke—she looked as haughty and frigid as 
if no affliction had power to melt her, and no circum- 
stances make her bend to one whom she looked upon 
-as beneath her. This common grief made friends of 
the barenet and his daughter-in-law, at least so far 
that Sir Humphrey behaved towards her with the 
greatest kindness and consideration. He asked no 
questions—he made no comment on the humble- 
looking dwelling in which he found them—but he put 
into her hands several bank notes, with the words, 
“illness ig expensive.” They stopped at the best hote] 
in, the town, but it was wonderful to see.how content- 
edly Sir Humphrey took to Nengtte’s casy chair in the 
pale green parlour, and he spént much of his time 
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, i F 
ber; and Elstey Cotteridge. felt kindly towards the old 
baronet, and was always ready te,put kim luncheons, 
and to wait upon him with the utinost attention. 

Tht first thing Sir phrey Brooks did on bis 
arrival was to see Mr. ham, and then send a de- 
spatch for an eminent physician, if whose opinion, he 
had confidence. “It is evident, Sis Humphrey,” said 
this geritleman, when he had geen Philip-—° it is quite 
evident to me, that if your sow kecovers"he will mainty 
owe his life to the care whith has been bestowed upon 
his case by the young practitioner who hag attended 
him. Everything possible has been done for Mr. 
Brooke, and if he pass over te-day he will wally; the 

y question then is, has he sufficient strengiymamminn 
stitution to bear up against the extreme weakit i} Fe 






















fever will leave. I hope he hae; at all eve 
Humphrey, you will have no cause of reproag : 
self, for everything has been done that medica Be : 
could effect.” ; le : 
The dark shadow, frigid and stately e 

Lady Brooke was to Nanette during thesd ad 
anxious days, added a drear dull weight tq |B 
The cold and stiff inquiry, the regular visity Pp hilip’s 
chamber, the inward dread of contagion that@ [didnot 
quite conceal, all fell like ice on Nanette’s#! em and 
loving heart The house no longer seem@ j fo same, 
and Mrs. Brooke felt the blessing of that i] Pressing- 
room, where she could often steal to wh i t ungege, 
There she would think over all their p Bs ppisseas, 
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ven exnifations inthe pabagation of that 
rou, apd atthe fi bedi prospect fioyn the window. 
wee i Sane Ser, ak tress ‘were in all the 
0) ‘ mo had no longer a Ycharm 
ni"Gaked herself—was their 
joy'to come thus toa clowe? ‘May; bright hope stole 
in; hope, atid faith, and” prayer made a threefold 
bridge to span the present trouble, and land het upon 
& sliore, where she dard duly this great sorrow beat- 
ing against the sasilt of the past—where she stood 
again by he#insband's eide, ~ and secure from life’s 
rough buffetings: 

One evening Ngnette resumed her solitary watch by 
Philip’s bedside. He had sunk into a quiet sleep, 
which, they told her, was so favourable a symptom that 
scarce a feat need now be entertained of his ultimate 
recovery ; and with such a deep thankfulness as could 
only follow on such a trial as hers—Nanette stood 
there and watched his quiet breathing, thinking how 
gentle and beautiful a restorer of man’s exhausted 
frame was sleep. 

Quietly drawing the curtain again, she withdrew to 
the couch on whith she had spent so many anxious 
and sleepless nights, and lay down to rest her weary 
limbs, and to wait the result of this crisis of Philip’s 
iliness. O, how glad I oght to be that he rests so 
nicely, thought she, gurely we ‘ate never sufficiently 
alive to the common blessings of life, or gratefal 
@hough for thet. Dear Philip! how fond he was of 
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hearing me say that favourite ploce.pf hiv'on Sleep— 
and then she repeated to herself tlie-vatees; which she 
had sometimes waid to hit at night, as they”sat by their 
own ffeside, rejoicing in het horhely happiness :— 
a Cay - 
" Sleep,—genile sleep |> 
‘Who would not, when the carey of day are past, 
And all it’s busy turmoil o'er gt Inet, ~ 
Sink in thy dreamy arms of soft. repose, 
And feel that with our eyes ott labours close: 
Who would not sleep ? 


“ Sleep,-~happy sleep! 

That steals o'er lovely childhood, tr'd with play, 

And sends the lttle dreamer far away, 

T'o roam with joyous playmates all day long 

Mad flow'rs, and trees, and birds with apadgless wong : 
Who would pot slesp? " =~ 


“ Sleep, —peaceful sleep | 
That softly drops upon the head of age, 
Blotting the present froth life's chequer'd page; 
Bearing the slumb'rer far from present yam, 
For one short hour, to youth and hope again: 
Who would not sleep ? 


“ Sleep,--quiet sleep { 
That e’en the hunger-strisken poor befriends, 
And on tha head worn grey by toil desebnde } 
Waftung sweet dreams around the lowly bed 
Of ali his lov'd ones, daily cloth'd and fed: / 
Who would not aleap? 


* Sleep, —blisaful sleep ! 
That to the weary moumner's aching breast 
Cémes like a foretaste of the heay'nly reat; 
Bringing, all emailing, from its bright dresnr 
The lost Jo¥'d link of the dear household band 
Who would not sleep f , 
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CHAPYER X. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


“ O time, thou must untangle this, fot TI; 
Tt 18 too hard a knot fur me to untie,” 
— welfth Night. 


Tost days of spring, which Raynham had predicted 
would be so gloomy to him, glowed now with fresh 
sunshine in the hopes which were mingled with ty > 
daily current of his life; and he hailed every toil ad a 
step nearer the realization of that which would be to 
him a sumptuous reward. Long, as he had said, 
seemed Ada’s absence, and longer it would have 
seemed to him if his time and attention had not been so 
much taken up by Philip’s illness. He often smiled to 
himself as he heard the gossip of the little town, and 
thought how much out of their calculations were the 
good folks, and how much surprised they would one 
day be It was no longer so hateful to him to hear 
Ada’s name mentioM@8 with that of Mr. P@asonby, he 
did not inwardly fret and chafe as he used to; and yeta 
sharp mental pang occasionally stopped his exultation, 
as he remembered by how slight a bond he held Ada, 
and how proverbially the course of true love runs not 
without marly currents and eddies. Some such ap- 
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peared to be whifling him ‘round one morning about 
this time, as he met the Miss Penningtons in the 
street, and catching him by the sleeva, they very loudly 
demanded to know how his patient, Mr. Brooke was? 
and if it really were rue that the old gentleman who 
had arrived was his father? and were the Brookes 
going away with him?,and was Mrs. Brooke to be 
received by the family? and a whole battalion of 
questions drawn up in voluble array, and hurled, with 
more than common vehemence, by the two old gossips, 
at the unfortunate Raynham. Having satisfied their 
curiosity as quickly as possible, he hoped to make his 
escape, but he was compelled to listen to the news that: 
Mr. Ponsonby had left home, and was gone to the 
watering-place in which Mrs. Letsome at present 
resided, and consequently it was believed that he was 
at last engaged to Miss Slater; and the Miss Penning- 
tons had several observations to make thereon, not 
altogether very agreeable to the ears of the young 
surgeon, It must not surprise us much, if, on that day, 
Sam found his master’s temper not quite equable, and 
his orders enforced with an accession of energy which 
grated on Sam’s nerves, and made him more alert than 
usua he fact of Mr. Ponsonby’s departure was 
quite correct ; but the deduetions derived therefrom 
were, a8 we are already aware, quite erroneous; nor 
would that excellent specimen ‘of a divine have ever 
ventured on the step he took, had he known how little 
a friend to his cause was Mrs, Letsome. 
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was not at all pleasing to Emmeline Slater that 

arked an attention should be paid to her sister by 
Mr. Ponsonby: inheriting all her mother’s tastes and 
her mother’s worldliness, she was often secretly and 
angrily provoked that he should have fixed his regard 
on her younger sister, who had no disposition to return 
it, while the advantages which would accrue from an 
alliance with Mr. Ponsonby were by no means under- 
rated by Miss Emmeline. It is useless to disguise the 
fact, by far-fetched periods, that she was jealous, and 
envious of Ada, and that the admiration which her 
sister received, and the notice bestowed upon her, were 
very unpleasing to the haughty girl, During her, 
sister’s absence she had flattered herself that hex 
endeavours to supplant her were not in vain; Mr. 
Ponsonby was as constantly at Fernbank, and Emme- 
line, who was by no means devoid of talent and tact, 
most successfully worked on his weaknesses, and 
flattered his vanity. 

On one of those same bright spring mornings, when 
Nanette, with faint and sorrowing heart, was watching 
by the bed-side of her sick and suffering husband, 
when Sydney Raynham, with the glow of new-found 
hope welling up within him, was riding a O visit 

country patients; on one of - same 

Ponsonby and Emmeline Slater are 
standing in that curious rocky nook, overlooking the 
river, which we have described as the alcove, at Fern- 
bank. Emmeline, under pretence of gathering some 
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flowers, for which in reality she cared nothing, had 
led Mr. Ponsonby into the garden, where she was 
entertaining him by her lively and piquant remarks. 

“‘ These flowers are actually not worth picking,” she 
petulantly exclaimed ; “‘ miserable things ! they are only 
fit to throw away,” and she looked disdainfully at the 
spring blossoms which she had collected from the 
beds. ‘ You have not sent us any of your magnificent 
flowers lately, Mi. Ponsonby.” 

It was quite true; since Ada left home, not one 
bouquet had found its way to Fernbank. 

Mr. Ponsonby deigned no reply. 

“You grow some of the most beautiful in the neigh- 
bourhood, and I don’t believe you value them,” 
pursued Emmeline. 

** They must be beautiful, as I have a lady’s word 
for it,” said he, “ but Ross gets all the best things I 
suppose. He shallcut some to-morrow; I have for- 
gotten their existence lately.” Mr. Ponsonby looked 
dejected, an object for much pity and commiseration; 
but Emmeline was not going to lead off on that track, 
and she took her way down the rocky path to the 
alcove. 

“Permit me,” he said, following her, and presenting 
her with some agaleas which he had picked—‘ these 
can rival mine, and are ‘* sweets to the sweet,’ as some 
one has said.’’ 

Before the thrill of pleasure, which the haughty girl 
felt at this unusually benign speech, had- passed away, 
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it was damped by the question—‘ You expect your 
sister home immediately? I think Mrs, Slater informed 
me s0.”’ 

‘Dear me, no! Mr. Ponsonby; I have no doubt 
Ada is enjoying herself too much to think of returning 
yet, she is just in her element with old aunt Letsome, 
and besides, she has her own reasons, I know, for 
staying—congenial society, you know, Mr. Ponsonby ;”’ 
and the artful girl laughed as she looked archly at 
him. 

‘“‘ Indeed,” he replied coldly; it was the coldness 
that concealed a burning stream of passion. ‘Indeed, 
Miss Slater, do I understand you, that your sister finds 
society there more agreeable than here?” 

** Unquestionably, Mr. Ponsonby. Ada hates this * 
place, I do believe, but the heart has so much to do 
with the taste you know, and Ada’s tastes were never 
like mine, I confess ; I cannot live without some of the 
luxuries and refinements of life, and Ada seems to care 
for neither.” 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Slater, I cannot assent to 
the last part of your observation.” 

‘* Well, refinement perhaps I should not say. But 
Ada says luxury is not to be compared to loge ; only 
fancy, love and poverty, which is her idealyk, suppose, 
and very likely she will try it! But I think we each 
fit into our lot you know, Mr. Ponsonby, and it’s best 
for us!’ These remarks impelled the sudden journey 
of the rector, and Emmeline was mortified fo find 
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that with one spring he had escaped from her toils 
those in which he was 80 willing a captive. 

Ada’s visit was drawing to a close, and much as she 
regretted leaving her dear aunt Letsome, yet she felt 
a little tremor of joy at the thought of going home, at 
the thought of her next meeting with Sydney Raynham. 
She stood on firmer ground now, and Mr. Ponsonby’s 
probable doings less perplexed her; there had, how- 
ever, been no conversation on the subject, between her 
and Mrs. Letsome, for the old lady forbore to question 
her, and Ada had not volunteered her confidence. 

They were seated at breakfast together, a few days 
before Ada’s return to Fernbank, and the latter was 
reading aloud the announcements of the late arrivals, 
from the newspaper. ‘The Reverend Edward Pon- 
sonby, of Brookford.” Ada looked up in perfect 
dismay, 

“ That is your rector,” said the old lady quietly; “he 
is come here to enjoy the gaiety, I suppose,” and no 
other remark was made. 

That very day, the reverend gentleman’s card was 
left at the door, for he found both the ladies out when 
he called; and Ada’s slight fingers were twisting’ the 
bit of pasteboard into various shapes, as that ne 
she basked before the drawing-room fire, seated 

a low ottoman, opposite her aunt. Thai 
A the twilight, cosily alone; for it Wage 
the old lady delighted to paint, for Ada’s amuserent, 

vivid pictures of the past. Sometimes, but very rarely, 
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nto those pictures would come transient glimpses of 
Raynham, and of his gay father and gentle young 
mother; and then would Ada’s fair face glow, and her 
blue eyes light up with kindly interest, while her 
golden hair shone in the bright fire light, as she bent 
her head to listen to every precious word which fell 
from Mrs. Letsome’s lips. Oh, could Sydney Raynham 
have seen her then—so fair, so graceful, and so lovely— 
and have known how that. heart was beating at the 
sound of his name, and how those pictures were 
carefully retained in memory, to be conjured up and 
gazed on again and again when alone, think you not 
such a glimpse, with such a knowledge, would have 
indemnified him, for some, at least, of those lenely 
hours of painful musings which her! ad passed at his 
own fireside ? 

But the old lady and Ada had if, ‘all to themselves, 
there was no one to disturb their quiet converse, except 
the presence of Mr. Ponsonby, as represented by his 
card. 

‘s For whom do you suppose, Ada, that gentleman’s 
call was meant?” asked Mrs. Letsome. 

*‘ For you, aunt, I hope.” 

‘He is no friend of mine, Ada; I rather think he 
ave called to see you.” 
he brought some message from mamma,’’ 
she ansiveted ; “ is not that more likely, aunt?” 

“No,” said the old lady, decisively; “no, not more 
likely—he may have done so, certainly ; but have you 
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ever seriously considered, Ada, what all his attentions 
to you mean ?” 

“Dear aunt, I have thought about it.” 

“And what conclusion have you come to?” 

Ada sighed. 

“ My darling,” said the old lady, laying her hand on 
the soft hair of her niece; and gently stroking her 
golden tresses. ‘My darling, I fearfully wrecked my 
own happiness when I was your age; do not you do 
the same, Ada, for want of thought and of counsel ; 
the best that my love and experience can offer you is 
yours.” 

It was then that the treasured secret of Ada’s life 
was made known to Mrs. Letsome; then that she 
learnt how truly Ada had discerned where her true 
happiness lay, and how little there was in Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s character to merit her regard. 

**Do not despise wealth, Ada, but never marry for 
it; on Sydney Raynham’s honest heart you may safely 
rely; you have my prayers and my blessing; and, 
whatever trials come, never despond, but wait patiently, 
my child, and all will be well.” Such were the*parting 
words of the old lady, when, kissing Ada, she wished 
her an affectionate ‘‘farewell.’”’? No wonder they sunk 
deeply into the heart of her niece, for it was the last 
time they met on earth. 

Mr. Ponsonby had said, once upon a time—said it to 
himself we mean—* that one gould do anything with 
Ada;”* and, certainly, he might have found his opinion 
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verified, had he been able to have induced her to 
become his wife; for Ada had a gentle and submissive 
Bpirit, there was no haughtiness or imperiousness about 
her; and no doubt he would have ruled her ¢hen to his 
heart’s content. 

His journey, however, was fruitless; nothing but 
the usual common-place civilities padstd, between them ; 
Mrs. Letsome never invited him to héf"house, or ex- 
pressed the least wish for him to renew his cls. He 
arrived only afew days before Ada left for howvig, much 
to his astonishment, after what Emmeline had t Gbim ; 
and he himself returned to Brookford, chagrined, atry, 
and disappointed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


GdING AND COMING. 


“ Hours that fly with Hope and Fear.” 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


“ Will it serve for any model to build mischief on? What is he for 
a fool, that betroths himself to unquietness?’—Much Ado about 
Nothing. 


On the afternoon of a warm sunny day, the carriage of 
Sir Humphrey approached Wildmore Rock, in which 
Philip, weak and feeble, was returning home. The 
journey had been partly made by railway, and they had 
stayed one night upon the road. Still worn and listless, 
Philip scarcely raised his head from his wife’s shoulder, 
where it had lain for many hours of the tedious drive; 
and he showed little animation and little interest as they 
came in sight of his ancestral tower. Their leaving 
the good sisters Cotteridge, and the comfortable domicile 
where they had enjoyed so much serene happiness, had 
been a trial to both, especially to Mrs. Brooke. There 
had been her first home, there she had spent many 
pleasant days, there she had known her first great 
sorrow—even that had endeared it to her. Now she 
seemed to have no longer the blessing of a home, when 
she remembered the stately and frigid Lady Brooke, 
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who would meq them at Wildmore Rock. But as 
she had told Sir Humphrey, for Philip’s sake, she 
rejoiced; and Netta’s love was too unselfish to make a 
murmuring trouble of the thoughts that would yet 
oppress her. Tears had rolled down the usually un- 
moved face of Elstey Cotteridge, as she parted from 
them, and as for poor Maria,#she wept audibly. 

“Give my regards and thatike | to all the good people 
who enquire after me, and comin see us at the 
Rock,’’ said Philip, pressing the hand a maynham, as 
the latter saw them comfortably arranged in | 
for their journey. 

This invitation had been already cordially given to 
the young surgeon by Sir Humphrey, wit had pressed 
into his hand a fifty-pound note, telling him that 
nothing in his estimation could reward him for all 
the care he had bestowed on Philip, and that he 
might consider Sir Humphrey his friend for life. It was 
the largest fee the young suigeon had ever teceived, 
and had Sam known thereof he would have been in 
daily expectation of the arrival of fresh gimcracks, but 
none such made their appearance then to disturb Sam’s 
equanimity. 

The affairs of the little town rolled on with much 
the same amount of gossip and discussion as was usual. 
It was a matter of importance to Mr. Chambers who 
was to succeed Mr. Brooke at the Bank; and the ugly 
features of our director expanded into a smile, as he dis- 
coursed on the able terms on which he had stood 
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with Philip, and'related! with much pomposity the parti- 
culars of an interview he had with Sir Humphrey Brooke. 

Mrs. Chambers was not altdgether so pleased with 
the turn affairs had taken, and in consequence her 
temper ‘had not become sweeter of late; but the good 
man had borne with it so long—and, moreover, had every 
prospect of having to bear with it to the end of his life— 
that his easy nature was rarely ruffled by it, and a less 
amount of squabbling went on behind those wire blinds 
than might héve been supposed. As to the Miss Pen- 
ningtons, if was @ season particularly rich in such 
small events as they daily discussed, with a relish quite 
beyond the eomprehension of mortals blest with minds 
capable of intellectual pleasures. What was the mean- 
ing of Mr. Ponsonby’s visit, and of Miss Emmeline 
Slater having been seen walking with the rector several 
times of late? What would the Cotteridges do now, 
and why did they not bestir themselves to get new 
lodgers? and, furthermore, as by some inexplicable 
magic, the old ladies had obtained tidings that matri- 
mony was a floating idea in Sydney Raynham’s mind, 
they were busy in canvassing over the qualifications of 
all the demoiselles in the little town for the happiness 
of becoming his wife. We question if he would have 
felt particularly charmed had he known the interest 
thus taken in him. These, and sundry other topics 
equally instructive, kept the Miss Penningtons ex- 
tremely wide awake and on the alert as to the concerns 
of their: neighbours. 
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Maria Cotteridge said, and said with truth, that she 
had never known her sistet grieve so much at the loss 
of any lodgers as she had done at the departure of Mr. 
and Mrs. Brooke; it was saying no little, when we 
consider how many they must have #an come and go 
during the years they had let apartni ain ts. There was 
something in the kind-hearted, and chee a and most 
loveable Nanette, that had won on the g@od sisters; 
and Philip, so considerate, go gentlemanly: and so 
merry, was equally in their good graces. No great 
marvel, then, that Elstey mourned, and that the softer- 
hearted Maria followed them with her compassion and 
her tears. 

Come joy or sorrow, however, it was not in the 
nature of Elstey Cotteridge to sit down and do nothing 
over it; and after the departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooke there was such a scrubbing and cleaning as 
had not been known for a long time; then Elstey laid 
down broom and duster, and set about mending and 
making clothes for herself. 

Now, Mr. Ross’s mind, unfortunately, was not of 
that order which can seize upon an idea directly it is 
presented, and work it out; he rather followed the 
track he once had entered upon, and if any shorter 
route to the point he wanted to gain presented itself, 
he did not turn to take that shorter cut, but kept plod- 
ding and jogging along the high road of his own per- 
versity. ‘There is a tide in the affairs of men,” says 
Shakspeare, and thére is one also in the affairs of love, 
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we imagine; andin Watkin Ross’s place many would 
have seized upon the turn presented by Elstey’s present 
position, and have entered by the breach and trium- 
phantly gained the citadel. But though the bright 
‘buttons with the three arrows were not seen the less 
frequently approaching the dwelling of the sisters 
Cotteridge, it never appeared to occur to the owner 
thereof that, relieved from all care for her lodgers, it 
was a propitious moment in which to propose to Elstey 
that she should give up taking lodgers altogether, and 
become a lodger for life with him in a cottage near 
Brookford. If this did flash through him, he certainly 
did not act upon it; and we incline to think that he 
was bent on believing that a due amount of courtship 
was absolutely necessary before that important step 
was taken, and also never having read England’s great 
poet, he knew nothing about “the tide” and “the turn” 
which other people are so anxious to catch. For one 
thing, there was an excuse for Watkin Ross in the 
fact that he was still an indoor servant at Brookford, 
and that the cottage +. he had his eye upon was 
not yet in his possessiOn. Elstey’s future destiny, 
therefore, still loomed up through the hints and inuen- 
does with which Watkin Ross besprinkled his conver- 
sation; and it was known that the sisters’ rooms were 
again to let. 

What mischievous and malicious fairy could have 
designed to bring confusion to the dwelling of the 
good Cotteridges, in the shape of their next lodger, 
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we know not; but if any one among “the good people” 
entertained such a wieked design, the result must have 
‘been amply satisfactory. 

The next occupant of the pale green parlour was a 
single gentleman, usually that delight of old maids 
who let apartments. Single, we hope, (but we don’t 
believe it,) was this specimen of the class in all ma 
of mischief, He was an immense fellow for i 
times, when the sons of Anak are few upon the eg 
—more than six feet high, and looking taller; for thoug 
strongly made he was by no means stout: so sober: 
demure-looking when he pleased, that Elstey, who had 
in her lifetime to do with all kinds of characters, 
was under the impression, from his first appearance, 
that he was a quiet, steady-going young man. 

Gordon Aytoun professed to be studying law in the 
office of a respectable firm in the town; but it is a 
question whether they profited much by the amount of 
work he did; and the consideration of making up for 
lost time, had not much effect upon him, for the years 
which he ought to have spent in acquiring a profession, 
he had taken to consider whit profession should have 
the honour of claiming him as a member; so that his 
guardians were getting quite decisive and determined 
with him, and thus he came to our little town to add 
to the number of the mischievous and unruly therein. 

Think of the pale green parlour perfectly capsized 
by such an inmate! He very rarely sat upon a chair in 
the usual and proper mode; the back of it was more 
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often in front of tim, ox, | his two long legs thrown over 
it in some of those easy and elegant attitudes, which 
we are taught are more congenial to Yankee manners 
than to our own. He was also particularly fond of 
balancing himself alternately on the different legs of 
his chair, very grievously to the detriment of the carpet 
in which he was thus pounding holes. O! what 
different scenes did the young clergyman from his 
frame now look down upon ! and to what extraordinary 
uses did Gordon put all the things contained in the 
apartment. The Pilgrim’s Progress and the other good 
books which stood upon the chiffonniére were tossed 
pell-mell into it; while their place was filled by a mul- 
titude of law-books and pamphlets, which the owner 
very seldom looked into. The top of the mirror was 
made a receptacle for whips and gloves, and the mantel- 
shelf for an indescribable quantity of rubbish, impossible 
to specify without an inventory. In short, Gordon 
Aytoun had not one idea of order or neatness, and 
answered all complaints with ‘‘what’s it matter, it’s 
convenient.’”’ Therefore, because it was convenient, 
he left his newspapers on:the floor in a great heap; 
his slippers always wherever he chanced to toss them, 
his boots the same when he came in, his hat and cane 
ditto. On the nails from which Netta had removed 
those precious drawings of hers, he hung two coloured 
lithographs of female heads, which he gravely assured 
Elstey were portraits of his first love and his last. 
Gordon Aytoun also brought with him'a pet dog, the 
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ugliest and most snarling of little curs} the torment of 
Elstey, and of Elstey’s cat. The good woman and her 
sister were quite tired with waiting for his breakfast 
bell in the mornings, and equally fatigued with getting 
late suppers for him; but he had an offhand nonchalant 
way with him that forbade Elstey taking him to task, 
as she would othcrwise have done; in fact it seemed 
about as useful to remonstrate with Mr. Aytoun as with 
a boisterous wind upon a rough day. His grey eyes 
met yours with a simple stare of surprise, and shaking 
back his chestnut hair he would answer at random, 
“O! ah! yes!” or perhaps light a cigar and walk away. 
The terror of his gun and pistols effectually scared 
Miss Maria from the pale green parlour when he was 
in it, so that she never waited upon him more than she 
could help. lstey asked herself whatever induced 
her to take him as a lodger? she might have known, 
she said, that they were all much the same now-a-days, 
harum-scarum young chaps, care-for-nought and care- 
for-nobudy fellows; and as for trusting to the looks 
of people! she thought she must have been beside 
herself when she concluded he was steady! On 
these occasions, when Miss Cotteridge indulged in 
such a peroration on their lodger, Maria would deciaie 
her conviction that either one of his guns would go oi 
some day and kill one or other of them, or that his 
dog would worry their cat, or that his perpetual 
smoking would set something on fire and burn the 
house down, or that some other terrific event would be 
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the result of his staying with them. As none of these 
shocking catastrophes occurred, Gordon Aytoun was 
suffered to remain still in possession of the pale green 
parlour; and every day the accumulation of newspapers 
on the floor, of rubbish on the mantel-piece, and of a 
heterogeneous mass of things on every available spot, 
became greater, and Maria found her daily work of 
brushing the floor and dusting the room an increasingly 
difficult task. If she attempted to remove some stray 
book from a chair and place it in a more suitable posi- 
tion, down fell a quantity of papers, sticks, pens, 
crickct-balls, cigar boxes, and a numerous et-cetera, 
which the unfortunate chair was likewise supporting. 
To put things tidy in his room was like gathering the 
leaves up on a blowing day in autumn; so after many 
vigorous efforts on the part of the sisters, they gave 
it in, and left Gordon Aytoun in tolerably peaceable 
possession, and resigned him to his own untidy ways. 
He took to practise on the cornet, and his per- 
formances were by no means a musical treat; but as 
he appeared fond of noise, he was not satisficd with 
that alone, but possessed a large musical box, which 
he would often set to play while he was at his meals. 
Elstey did not appreciate this royal taste, and told him 
that she could not hear what he said for “ that 
screeching thing ;’’ so instead of ceasing to set the 
noisy box to work, he would go through a pantomimic 
performance when Elstey answered his bell, or as he 


expressed it, “when Cotteridge one” presented her- 
K 2 
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self. He declared that he was very comfortable in his 
present abode, ‘‘ never more so in his life; it was 
dreadful quiet though, that was the worst of it; but 
that was a malady with which all old maids’ dwellings 
were affected.” 

It must be confessed that Gordon Aytoun had little 
liking for the class in which he most ungallantly and 
unceremoniously included the good sisters Cotteridge. 
He was rather deceived in his conclusions, as many 
good people are, and would have been struck with 
astonishment had he known quite all the quiet scenes 
which went on under that same roof. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A PLEASANT MEETING. 


“ Thou art the star 
To guide me to an anchorage.” 
— Longfellow. 


Apa returned home to Fernbank with a curious 
wondering feeling as to her next meeting with Mr. 
Raynham. During her absence, Mr. and Mrs. Brooke 
had left for the north, and Ada could no longer go to 
the dwelling of the sisters Cotteridge for a quiet chat 
with Mrs. Philip, or for a promenade up and down the 
long strait paths of the garden, which commanded the 
beautiful view she so much admired; she missed 
Nanette’s loving voice and kind welcoming smile, and 
whenever she passed up the street, she felt quite 
melancholy to look at the window of the pale green 
parlour. Ada Slater was so much one alone in her 
own family, that she the more deplored the loss of her 
friend; and as her sister was less and less her com- 
panion, Ada kept her thoughts and musings to herself, 
and was often disposed to lament the absesce of her 
dear aunt Letsome, between whom and herself, not- 
withstanding the disparity of age, there was great 
community of feeling. 
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In defiance of all Emmeline’s disparagement, the 
flowers in the garden at Fernbank were rearing their 
heads in loveliness, and plentifully rewarding the care 
and tending which it was Ada’s delight to bestow 
upon them when at home. She was thus employed 
one morning, soon after her return, and while bending 
over the beds with fingers busily engaged among her 
favourites, her thoughts were roaming abroad in the 
uncertain tracks of speculation, and she was wondering 
much when next she should see Mr. Raynham; for 
the winter parties were now ower, and, therefore, they 
were not likely to meet at the houses of any mutual 
friends as formerly. What then was Ada’s astonish- 
ment on hearing the garden gate open, and looking up, 
to behold the young surgeon advancing towards her, 
with a fuce radiant with delight. 

Stop, Mr. Raynham, we would say a few words to 
you: is this your “wsual all luck?’ We charge you 
not to give in your adhesion to that old and miserable 
creed, which has had so many believers, and done so 
much harmiig the world. Is not our ill luck, as we 
are pleased * to term it, generally the result of our own 
wretched faults and failings? and our good luck 
of our exertions and paticnt perseverance? We 
incline to think, Mr. Raynham, that you will agree 
now in that opinion; and we are sure that you feel 
considerably elated at this fortunate meeting with Miss 
Ada, at home and alone (for Mrs. Slater and Emmeline 
were paying calls in the town), which rewards your 
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wecks of patience. To think that he should call, 
really come openly and boldly to call at Fernbank, 
though, it was ostensibly to enquire after his aunt, Mrs. 
Letsome, quite struck Ada with surprise. 

“Yet, why should [be surprised >” said the simple- 
hearted girl to herself, “ surely I do not expect him to 
act in any underhand or clandestine manner. Ifa true 
and pure affection cannot stand the test of clamorous 
relatives, it is not worth much; and I have no idea of 
profaning love by resorting to those miserable subter- 
fuges in its cause, which are, unfortunately, too common 
in the world.” 

Would that it were possible to convince people of 
the value of upright dealing in these things—even 
taking that low standard. ‘The perversity with which 
the world in genera! goes on scheming 


m™? 


manoeuvring, 
and intriguing is sickening to think of! while, froma 
prying curiosity, how many folks meddle in what does 
not concern them, too often to the injury of those 
whose entire happiness is at stake. ‘Study to be 


quiet, and to do your own business,” is, now-a-days, 
translated into—make a noise in the world, and mind 
your neighbours’ concerns. 

Ada Slater, however, was happy in having no curious 
or malicious eyes bent upon her; so she entered into 
an easy and pleasant conversation with Mr. Raynham, 
expressing her regret that Mrs. Slater was not at home, 
a regret in which it may be truly suspected that he did 


not join. Declining to enter the house, as he saw her 
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so busy among the flowers, they rambled round the 
small, but pretty garden, enjoying this rare opportunity 
for an uninterrupted conversation. 

‘The heart’s letter is read in the eyes,” says an old 
proverb; and though they spoke of the past and 
present only, and not of the future, still, that much was 
said of that goodly land of love and hope which lay 
before them, we dare affirm, though the tongue spoke 
not of it. In love the eye becomes a mirror in which 
we see thouchts and feelings, hopes and fears, all set 
before us with a distinctness which speech would fail 
to make so plain. 

“T must say good-bye,” said Raynham, at ‘length, 
‘for I have to ride some miles into the country.” 

“QO, [ have detained you,” replied Ada, with sim- 
plicity, ‘rambling on among my flowers, but you know 
so much about them!” 

Raynham’s joy-lit face answered her how willing had 
been his detention. 

‘¢My knowledge about flowers, I fancy, dear Miss 
Slater, is just as limited as my collection, which amounts 
to some half-dozen, in pots; and they don’t thrive so 
well as they ouvht.” 

Poor fellow, he little knew that they really did the 
best they could to look blooming, under the treat- 
ment they received at the hands of that hopeful 
lad, Sam. 

Ada smiled. 

‘* You seem amused at my pet flowers as much as at 
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my pet dog; but when I have something better at home 
to love, I shall probably give them up.” 

Ada made no reply; so they shook hands and 
parted. 

“ Well, I am chagrined, that’s the fact,” said Mrs. 
Slater, leaning against the breakfast table, one morning, 
and speaking very earnestly to her daughter Emmeline, 
who was her sole companion, Ada having some time 
before finished her repast and retired from the room. 

‘‘ What about, mamma?” 

“ Why, I never would have allowed your sister to 
go and stay all that time with Mrs. Ietsome, had I 
known as much as I do now; we may never gain 
anything by it after all; and Ada says that nothing 
passed between her and Mr. Ponsonby; and, really, 
after all his protestations to me, I do think his con- 
duct very odd, and IJ fear that, when away from me, 
Ada must have perversely discouraged him, perhaps 
that’s it.” 

“You seem to forget, mamma, that you have another 
daughter!’ exclaimed Kmmeline, drawing herself up 
with angry dignity. 

‘* What do you mean, my dear? I have been most 
anxious to give you equal advantages, and I do not 
hear that Ada has profited any by her visit to so gay 
a town; but, indeed, what can one expect with old 
aunt Letsome, and her stupid ways; you might 
have gone also, but then, you know, you were not 
invited.” 
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«* And I did not want to be either,’ was Emmeline’s 
ungracious reply. 

“Well, I do not know what will come of it; at all 
events, I can say nothing, and Ada can't see her own 
interest—or won’t. It’s all her intolerable stupidity.” 

‘T rather incline to believe, mamma, that Ada has 
her own good reasons for what she does.”’ 

Mrs. Slater drew back in her chair, and stared in 


> she echoed, 


amazement. ‘Her own good reasons,’ 
‘‘and what may they be, pray? You are not going to 
tell me that Ada is insane enough to prefer any one to 
Mr. Ponsonby.” 


Emmeline nodded assent. a 


Wy 
‘And who is it? and why have you not told me 


this before ?” 

‘“*‘ Because I did not feel sure, and, moreover, I don’t 
feel sure now—except that, whether she cares for him 
or not, ’tis quite certain young Raynham has set his 
heart on her.” 

To Emmeline’s astonishment, Mrs. Slater only 
laughed, and said, “O, such things ‘occur every day.” 

‘‘True, mamma,” answered Emmeline, ironically, 
‘and I am glad you are quite reconciled to the prospect 
which lies before Ada.” 

“Piospect, child! Yes—of seeing her mistress of 
Brookford.”’ 

“Tt will never be; she thinks too much of Mr. 
Raynham.” 

‘“* How dare you tell me so, child? Do you think 
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I will give my consent to her marrying that penniless, 
second-rate surgeon? I know my duty better, I hope.”’ 

‘‘T don’t see any such great objection to it, mamma,” 
said Emmeline, seriously; “ we shall not both of us 
be likely to marry equally well, and I have heard of 
such a thing as a transfer of affection; at all events, I 
pray you let things take their own course at present.”’ 
And, so saying, Emmeline rose, and walked away with 
a haughty step; but, as if some new thought had 
struck her, she turned back again into the room, and 
going up close to Mrs. Slater, said, ‘“ Do, mamma, grant 
me the favour of saying nothing to Ada about Mr. 
Raynham—nothing, at least, that I have told you; I 
would not have Ada think that I interfered in her 
affairs. But you could hint it to Mr. Ponsonby, you 
know, and then he would act decisively one way or 
another.” 

“Not a bad plan, Emmeline, and, for the rest, 


’ 


I promise you,” replied Mrs. Slater, little dreaming 
of the reasons which had prompted her daughter’s 
request. 


’Tis surely the old tale of the schemer out-schemed. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


~ PRUSTRATED HOPES, 


“ My master is of churlish disposition 
And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality.” 
As You Like It 


For some little time past Mr Ponsonby had become 
gradually awakened to the fact that there lay no hope 
for him in the pursuit he had so lucklessly entered 
upon. Some stray breeze wafted to his ear the tidings 
that Ada smiled upon another; and, marvel struck, 
as he doubtlessly was, that she should look so coldly 
upon his wealth and on all the ease and luxury that 
wealth could purchase for her, it was yet the dismal 
fact, that with all his attentions, his speeches, and his 
devotion, he had never been able to gain one word of 
encouragement from those beautiful lips, or one love- 
lit glance from those soft blue eyes. He felt that Ada 
saw only what he was, that she looked at the man, 
not at the rector—at his qualities, not at his wealth; 
and as it accorded not with his temper to be either 
scorned or pitied, or to subject himself, for a moment, 
to the mortification of a refusal, Mr. Ponsonby resolved 
to withdraw from the pursuit. It was his extremely 
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manly policy, however, to cover the retreat he made by 
a show of admiration for the other sister; thus endea- 
vouring to make it apparent to the circle in which they 
moved, that he had never been serious in his intentions ; 
that, in fact, he admired both the Miss Slaters, and the 
devoirs which he had paid the family, and one member 
of it in particular, were the result of the merest friend- 
liness and politeness; or if they were anything more, 
he had changed his mind, and there the matter ended, 
and of course in that case Ada was the party to be pitied. 
Truly it was well that the proud and haughty Emme- 
line had no power to read the thoughts of the rector, 
and that she was entirely ignorant of his magnanimous 
resolves, or how little would she have felt complimented 
by his fair speeches, or have valued his seeming regard! 

He thought that perhaps Ada would have been 
piqued and annoyed by his change of conduct, and 
have repented her neglect of his addresses, whereas 
she scarcely knew or noticed the difference, except so 
far as she rejoiced at seeing him less frequently; for 
the rest, she was so full of her own quict joy that Mr. 
Ponsonby’s existence was often quite forgotten by her, 
without the remembrance was forced upon her by his 
presence. 

Feeling not over pleased with his own thoughts, nor 
with anything about him, though the bright sun shone 
upon Brookford, lighting up every mossy glade and woody 
knoll, the rector stumbled on through his own grounds 
in a moody discontent. A life, passed as his had been, 
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presented few subjects for restful meditation; what 
widow’s heart had he ever comforted? or what orphan’s 
tears had he ever dried? Who would rise up to call 
him blessed ? or what part of his substance had been 
delivered to any of the ‘“‘ Great King’s Messengers ” 
to travel to the Palace in the glorious City? His life 
had not rolled on without trials, but these he had at 
first chafed against, then forgot in a fiesh round of 
worldlincss and dissipation ; forgot we say, yes, it may 
be so; but does not every trial which brings not a 
blessing to the heart and the temper, rankle to the 
injury of both? How many such inward wounds had 
Mr. Ponsonby! and when a present annoyance or 
disappointment came jolting against one of them, it 
made another inroad on the rector’s temper, which all 
the beautiful scenes surrounding him failed to soothe. 
O! perverse and untaught human heart! looking ever 
for ease where it is not to be found, sceking to the 
fountains dried up, to the cisterns broken; expecting 
from sclfish pursuits and selfish pleasures, to reap 
the rich harvest of contentment with a golden sickle 
made from selfish gains. Sced sown for ourselves 
alone, watercd not by the grateful tears of the poor, 
in ground never ploughed with prayerful industry, or 
harrowed by christian purposes, will yield us no return 
but that of thorns and briars. We forget indeed that 
the Lord of all has said to each one, ‘*Go work in my 
vineyard.” We take up our station, we toil and labour, 
or it may be we eat the fruit thereof in easy indolence ; 
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but all the while we fancy that we are upon our 
own territory, and each one turns angrily to any bold 
rebuker, and says, “ Shall I not do what I will with 
mine own?”’ ‘That itis not our own we are trafficking 
with or living upon, is by few remembered amid the 
anxious watching for the rich fruit of the vineyard, or 
the luxurious enjoyment of the luscious bunches when 
they appear; nor is it until the great Lord claims his 
dues, that in terror and alarm the multitude are forced 
to acknowledge that they have toiled in vain and spent 
their strength for nought; that they have done no work 
for their Lord and Master in his vineyard of the world, 
and even while receiving the bounties of his hand, have 
been all unmindful of the Giver. 

If conscience, at this time, reminded Mr. Ponsonby 
of any of these truths, we cannot say, but it was with 
no lighter step and no happier face that he rambled on 
till he reached the spot where Watkin Ross was busily 
at work, transplanting from the greenhouse the flowers 
which had been sheltered there during the winter. 
He had lived long enough with Mr. Ponsonby to care 
little for the mood in which he happened to find him. 
To Watkin Ross it mattered not whether he smiled or 
frowned—the one did not please him, nor the other 
alarm him; he went onin his own way, certainly never 
carrying the load of Mr. Ponsonby’s troubles or sharing 
in his joys. 

It did not affect him, therefore, that his master’s 
countenance gave no indication that it was a propitioug, 
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time to make a request, but rather the reverse. Wat- 
kin had something which he had made up his mind to 
say, and he said it. 

‘‘ I’ve been thinking, sir,’ he began, while he gave 
asharp knock to a flower-pot in his hand, “that I 
should wish to leave off living in the house, if you 
please, sir; and as that cottage at the Meaduw’s End 
is so long empty, perhaps you'd let it to me, sir.” 

“ Well, Ross.” 

‘¢ What's the rent, sir? if you have no objection.” 

‘*¢ Rent—well, you shall have it for two pounds less 
than that last man paid.” 

“Tt wants a few repairs, sir,” suggested Watkin, who 
by no means troubled himself to thank Mr. Ponsonby for 
his unusual liberality; but that gentleman thought for 
once he would try this kind of salve for his discontent, 
and so feeling a little self-elation, he answered Ross’s 
last remark with, “ Repairs dogs it want, do you say? 
Well, I'll step down some day and see, or I may as 
well go now. You'd want to get into it soon, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Well sir—thank you—tolerably early, if con- 
venient.” 

The man’s going to be married! inwardly exclaimed 
Mr. Ponsonby, as he walked away—married! sure to 
be—confound it! Well, he’ll be blest I hope! and 
it’s nofywhat I’m likely to be, it seems; so to me the 
grapes may as well be sour. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


CONVERSATIONS. 


“T sea, lady, the gentleman is not in your books.” 
“No; an he were I would burn my study.” 
—Much Ado about Nothing. 


“T pon’t think we can go on much longer like this 
Mar-ri-ah ; what with the noise of that screeching 
thing, and that cornet and pipe perpetually dinning 
one’s ears, and the smoke of those abominable cigars, 
and the other young fellows that come and make Mr. 
Aytoun worse than he is, if that’s possible, and up at 
all sorts of hours, and in no times at all, and no sort of 
regularity or comfort—’tis not a little puts me out, but 
this is not what I like, and why should we put up with 
it any longer ?”’ 

It was certain that the younger sister Maria had no 
sort of liking for Gordon Aytoun, but knowing that 
Elstey’s speech was all but as good as a decision, and 
having an old-fashioned dislike to change the order 
of things without arguing over a string of objections 
and having a for-and-against contest, Maria looked 
up from the shirt whereon she was sewing buttons, and 
replied—that she did not know, but they might have 


somebody worse. 
L 
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“ Worse! well, certainly,” said Elstey, “ things are 
seldgm so bad but they may be worse; but I'd like to 
know if that’s any reason why one shouldn’t set about 
and mend them?” , 

As this was one of Miss Cotteridge’s down-setting 
remarks, against which there was no possible protest- 
ation; or if there could be, it was not ventured upon 
by Maria—it was only Watkin Ross who combated 
such speeches, as when he said, ‘‘ every one can try, 
Miss Cotteridge, ma’am;”’ but he was not present, and 
it was only left to Miss Maria to change her tactics, 
and say, ‘“‘ Well, sister, he cannot leave without a fair 
notice, I suppose, and against that’s up Mr. Aytoun 
may change for the better; if he was to fall in love, 
for instance. DPve known that sober many young 
men.” 

‘* Fiddle-de-dee ! he’d better think of his law books 
than be in any more mischief.”’ 

“JT don’t think he gives so much trouble,” again 
pursned Maria, “as many folks ?ve known, though to 
be sure, I wish he'd not get so many buttons off his 
shirts; 1 can’t think how he manages to do it.” 

“Why, he takes no care, no care at all about any- 
thing,” said Elstey, “and I wish I’d never given up 
to him that little dressing-room poor Mrs. Philip was 
so fond of—just to see the coats and*the boots he 
throws in there, and the mess it’s allin! I told him 
lately ‘twas not likely his coats would last, and he said 
that was all the better for the tailor. Oh! ’tis no use 
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trying to mend folks like him ; shame on their bringing 
up, I say! However, I reckon he’ll have to take him- 
self and his eares nought-ways somewhere else before 
long.” 

Gordon Aytoun—in happy unconsciousness of all 
that was being fulminated against him in the kitchen— 
was balancing himself dexterously on the legs of his 
chair, with his feet over the back of another, or he 
would assuredly have enjoyed the proposal of Miss 
Maria, that he should fall in love that he might grow 
steadicr, as a richer joke than any contained in the 
recent periodical which he held in his hand, and over 
which he was every now and then indulging in a 
hearty laugh. 

Maria Cotteridge would have been astonished to 
have learnt that falling in love was one of Gordon’s 
peculiarly pleasant pastimes, and that he might have 
answered Chispa’s question—‘* Were you ever in love, 
Baltasar ?”’ much as that worthy did—‘I was never 
out of it, good Chispa.” But as he gave to his own 
adventures more merry laughs than sighs, we are in- 
clined to think that the darts he practised with fell 
harmless ; still, it is a dangerous game playing at love 
in disguise, and 

“ Many a shot at random sent, 
Takes aim the archer little meant.” 

Tis a very useless speculation, however, to wonder 

in the dark how much or how little mischief arises 


from these triflers in Love’s court ; we would raise the 
L2 
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lamp of warning ; let those whom it concerns light their 
taper at the same, and using it to illumine the darkness 
which surrounds them, we trust that they,may safely 
see their way amid pitfalls and perplexities. im 

We often think wonderingly and musingly on the 
many diverse and different occurrences in which the 
same outward objects bear a part; the very same 
carpet, the very same curtains, and all the rest of the 
domestic paraphernalia look lively and cheerful in the 
light of one person’s happiness, and doleful and gloomy 
in the shadow of another person’s sorrow. Yet itis in 
reality the same. That book which was never glanced 
upon without a glow of affection, a sacred remembrance 
of the giver, which attached to itself a thousand 
pleasant thoughts, that very same volume is perchance 
to another as a sickening recaller of days of sorrow, 
of the heart-rending season when it lay, perhaps, on the 
death bed of the loved and Jost. 

We have been stirred to this train of reflection by 
thinking of the joys and sorrows felt within that very 
same pale green parlour. Is it a trite subject? 
Perhaps it is; and since we are all familiar with the 
saying that “walls have ears,” we may all likewise 
have thought how singular would be the revelation did 
they possess tongues also, wherewith to tell us the 
things they have witnessed. Oh! ’tis a strange view we 
get looking down the “ corridors of time,” so still, so 
quiet, so plain, yet so unintelligible. So sézll, yet 
what a fever and toil once stirred those busy actors; 
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so gutet, yet what a restless longing and a straining 
endeavour once possessed them ; so plain, all the threads 
woven, the histories completed; yet, so unzntelligrble, 
so many of ‘the motives which influenced them unre- 
vealed, so many of‘ the purposes they had formed 
unknown, so beyond our comprehension the spells 
under which they acted. 

But it is to a limited space, rather, that we should be 
turning our attention now, instead of gazing down 
those long vistas arched over by a thousand thoughts. 
To the pale green parlour still, with the sun shining in 
through the window, must we direct our attention ; 
bright it shines, bright and fearless; it lies in a large 
patch on the carpet and plays round the fire-place, 
where no longer burns a rival to its heat and its blaze, 
for the power of fre summer's sun has almost extin- 
guished the fire which was lit for Gordon’s breakfast. 
He is not there; he has been gone for a couple of 
hours at least to the office, where he so stiangely 
imagines he is studying law, as if the air of the place 
was so infected by it, that he breathed it in without 
thought or trouble. 

A short querulous rap, if a rap can be querulous, 
surprised the sisters from a debate in the kitchen, and 
took Miss Maria into the hall to see who or what 
claimed admission. Greatly to her astonishment, there 
stood Mrs. Owen, the old lady who owned the house, 
and who lived, as we already know, at number seven 
(a few doors above.) Had she carried on her own 
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proper person a large notice to quit, Maria Cotteridge 
could not have felt a more unpleasant surprise, for 
Mrs. Owen never came to call upon them, having an 
extreme horror of being asked to do any repairs; and 
she had never been in the house but once since the 
Cotteridges had lived in it, and that was immediately 
after their arrival, when she came both out of curiosity 
and to inspect some necessary alterations, over which 
she feared too much money might be laid out. 

There she was now, in a rich but old-fashioned cloak 
of claret-coloured satin, with a collar and cuffs of 
velvet ; below the cloak fell the folds of a rather shabby 
black brocaded silk, and surmounting it all and Mrs. 
Owen herself, was a close-fitting grey silk bonnet and 
a large lace veil—that useful friend to old bonnets, 
covering all manner of deficiencies, and in that respect 
setting a very excellent example to those mortals who 
are so exceedingly fond, under the guise of friendship, 
of making all our faults and follies known to the world 
at large. 

There stood Mrs. Owen, and there she seemed likely 
to stand, so little had poor Maria her wits about her; 
but the old lady in a quick sharp voice, asked to- see 
her sister, and then Maria requested her to walk in, 
and opening the door of Aytoun’s parlour, knowing he 
was safe out of the way, she ushered Mrs. Owen into 
the room. When Elstey arrived there to see her 
visitor, she found her seated in the arm-chair (the self- 
same in which Mrs. Philip used to muse), minus its 
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cushions, which Gordon had stowed away in another 
part of the room, after having one day used them to 
bolster his head against the wall, a favourite position 
of his when he had a sligA¢ head-ache, the only head- 
ache which Mr. Gordon Aytoun owned to, and which 
usually followed a wine party. 

Under the chair aforesaid, Aytouun’s surly cur was 
growling out his disapproval of his master’s room 
being so unceremoniously taken possession of. 

“Pray be seated,” said the old lady, graciously, or 
mere coireetly, in a manner intended to be gracious ; 
for there was something so like a stinging-nettle about 
Mrs. Owen, that one felt anything like an approach to 
her rather a dangerous experiment; her very sharp 
voice and sharp features made one expect to hear her 
say sharp things. If there be one character more than 
another we have a peculiar dread of, it is a woman 
given to say sharp things; we may have a long way to 
go to fetch a dock leaf, and then we cannot before a 
company of people be complaining of a sting. Those 
sharp things! what good do they do? They annoy and 
irritate, they fret and goad; but they never lead us to 
correct the errors or follies against which, it may be, 
they are aimed. And why? because we seldom yield 
to the sharp and open rebuke what we readily do to 
the gentle voice of persuasion. 

“TT hear,’’ said the shrill tones, “I hear that your 
present lodger does not suit you?” and the sharp grey 
eyes fixed Miss Cotteridge with the question. 
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“‘ Not altogether,” answered Elstey, briefly. 

‘Well, Miss Cotteridge, you know your own con- 
cerns best, certainly ; all this (and she pointed around 
her) looks as if Mr. Aytoun is not so quiet as he may 
be, and if he does not keep regular hours it must be 
very disagreeable to you and to your sister, and if you 
have any idea of sending him to seek quarters else- 
where, I think I could propose to you a very desirable 
lodger.”’ 

‘‘T am much obliged to you,” said Elstey. 

“TI know what it is to be put out of one’s way’ 
here a growl from under the chair gave witness that 
the ugly cur had just learnt that same knowledge, by 
a poke from Mrs. Owen’s foot—‘ and it’s very trying, 
as I say, to Prudon, and with those noisy instruments, 
which I suppose your lodger plays, and with all the 
larks young fellows are up to; indeed, Miss Cotteridge, 
if you can do better you will not think of keeping him— 
if your rent is equally certain, for I conclude he pays 
well.”’ 

Elstey assented. 

‘In fact, it is for my late son’s wife I wanted your 
rooms ; perhaps you may have heard, Miss Cotteridge, 
that my son was a sailor, and he married abroad, and 
has left a widow and one child—a boy. 1 haven’t 
patience to think of it! What he wanted to marry for 
at all! or, if he must marry, to pick up somebody 
abroad, when any lady in the land might have been 
proud to have had him, handsome as he was! But 
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she’s left on my hands, or as good as that—not alto- 
gether, I am thankful to say ; so she writes to me, and 
wants to come down here with her boy, because there's 
a grammar school, and she can educ:te him cheaply, 
which is about the most sensible idea that’s entered 
the woman's head. Now you know, Miss Cotteridge, 
I could not have her to live with me. I to havea 
child in my house! turning it upside down with its 
noise and its nonscuse, and putting Prudon quite be- 
side herself; sti I cannot refuse ler to come and live 
near me, I suppose, though I had much rather she did 
not; and though I know she cannot afford to pay you 
very high terms, yet I dare say she’d be very quiet and 
give little trouble, and as that’s a consideration with 
you, perhaps you'll think about it, Miss Cotteridge.”’ 

““T was saying to my sister the other day that I 
thought we could not kéep Mr. Aytoun; so I shall be 
happy to consider of it, as you say, Mrs. Owen,” 
answered Iilstey. 

A few growls of surly satisfaction from Gordon's 
ugly little dog followed the retreating rustle of the 
claret satin cloak; and the incoming rush of a fresh 
summer's brecze, as the front door opened, notified the 
departure of Mrs. Owen, and the shrill voice sounded 
its good morning from the strcet. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
CHANGES, 


“We speak of them—we keep 
Their names, like light that must not fade, within our bosoms deep; 
We hallow e’cn the lyre they touch’d, we love the lay they sung, 
We pass with solter step the place they fill’d our band among.” 
—ITemans. 


A VERY short time after Ada left Mrs. Letsome, the 
old ludy was taken seriously ill. She might have said 
with the courageous apostle of old—not only ‘the 
time of my departure is at hand,” but, “‘ ] am ready to be 
offered.” Calmly and quictly she waited for the sum- 
mons which would carry her to that land where, for 
so many years past, she had laid up all her treasures, 
There was no vain clinging to earth, no wish to stay; 
true, the passage was dark to human vision, but there 
shone upon it the light from the gates of the Eternal 
City, ever visible to the eye of faith; and so, after a 
week of bodily pain and suffering, the ransomed spirit, 
waiting for deliverance, was carried upwards to the 
rest of that Lord who had bought it with his blood. 
The tidings came unexpectedly to Fernbank, but 
they found there only one sincere mourner. Mrs. 
Slater was content to put on the outward semblance of 
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sorrow, and, with some passing remarks, dismiss the 
remembrance. The bright example of Mrs. Letsome’s 
life seemed all unheeded, the lessons of wisdom which 
she had endeavoured to impress on her worldly niece 
were but too soor. forgotten; still, who can say that 
the good seed which fall on many grounds may not 
spring up again after many days ? 

Greatly to Mrs. Slater's surprise, it was announced 
that the chicf part of the property which it wags in 
Mrs. Letsome’s power to bequcath, was left to Sydney 
Rayuham, and the only member of her family who 
benefited by the old lady's will was Ada, to whom 
she had left a small legacy. Now well the sorrowing 
girl read in these acts of her aunt the loving care for 
her welfare which indorsed her farewell advice! How 
a fow months had smoothed the paths that once looked 
so rough and difficult! What changes were wrought 
while Patience kept her diligent watch on passing 
events ! 

Totally unforeseen and unexpected, this bequest came 
to Raynham as a piece of the strangest good fortune 
it was ever the lot of mortal to receive. Astonishment 
and thankfulness by turns filled his mind; and the 
more he realized all it brought to him, the more his 
gratitude to the Giver of all good abounded. 

Sam had now to learn how many gimcracks lay 
within the circle of things useful and things ornamental 
to modern life; and how much above his comprehen- 
sion were the uses to which half the articles gradually 
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accumulating in the house were to be put. During 
the next two months a wonderful transformation came 
over the dwelling of the young surgeon. His hopeful 
lad-of-all-work had no longer to complain of the ‘“‘dumsy 
carpet,” for everything in the dining-room became 
more in unison with the handsome new fender; and 
Phial was kept in a constant state of vexed excitement 
by the ingress aud egress of the workmen, who were 
papering, painuing, and whitewashing in all coiners 
of the house. The drawing-room, which was a large 
apartment on the first floor, facing the street, and had 
been left unfurnished since Mr. Raynham had posses- 
sion of the house, was now opened and inspected by 
work-people of various sorts; while Sam perceived 
with a chuckle the numerous articles which found their 
way into the house, of no possible use to a single 
gentleman. Iie accompanied their advent along the 
passages and into the different rooms with his 
favourite exclamation of ‘* Crikey me!’ and ‘“ That’s 
the way the breeze blows,” ‘‘ How now! what’s that 
there thing for?” and sundry prolonged whistles. 

Iiven the surgery was invaded; all the bottles came 
down from their shelves, and the plants from their 
stand, and a general cleaning and revivifying went on, 
during which time it was a marvel that none of Mr. 
Raynham’s patients obtained not exactly the prescribed 
medicines, considering how things were turned topsy- 
turvy, not in the surgery only, but also in Raynham’s 
brain. For the comfort of all nervous persons, how- 
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ever, let us state that the young surgeon possessed a 
mind capable of concentrating itself on the subject in 
hand, so that we feel sure that not even his own happi- 
ness interfered with his zealous performance of all his 
professional duties, and these were no longer few or 
slight. His practice had greatly extended since the 
day when Sir Humphrey Brooke pressed his largest 
fee into his hand. People who could not depend on 
their own good sense to form an opinion of Mr. Rayn- 
ham’s merits, were yet quite willing to believe in them 
on the testimony of a living baronet; and since it was 
known in the town how highly he had been spoken of 
by an eminent physician, and how greatly Sir Hum- 
phrey had valued his services, Raynham’s reputation 
had become quite established, and he had gained the 
‘“push up”? which Mr. Ponsonby had once thought of 
bestowing upon him from avery different motive. Had 
Sydney Raynham spent much of his time at home 
during this period, he would have found his house 
rather an uncomfortable domicile, but as it was he 
viewed with intense satisfaction the existing state of 
things, and never murmured at the odd corners on 
which Sarah spread his meals; for as he had no very 
precise ideas himself on the subject of domestic ma- 
nagement, and so could not give his orders accordingly, 
he was never left in peaceable possession of any one 
room, bits of repairs being done in each by turns on 
Sam’s principle, ‘ because it was handy.’ ,These days, 
however, flew by in morning visits to patients and evening 
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walks to Fernbank, for the magic touch of that potent 
golden sceptre which changes all things had wrought 
its wonder-working might on Mrs. Slater, and she had 
consented to Ada’s engagement to Mr. Raynham. Those 
bright summer evenings then found him strolling along 
by the side of her he loved in the fields around Fern- 
bank; no longer did he complain of fecling alone in 
the world, or that his little dog was the only living 
thing that cared for him. What hours do we ever 
pass on earth to equal those—all too brief and too 
quickly flown—which we spend in intercourse such as 
that which brightened the existence of the young 
surgeon? ‘To think how Azs hopes were being realised, 
when in this world of disappointment so many are 
formed only to fade away again like the summer 
flowers in the carly frosts! How vain to tell of the 
beauty they saw in every gorgeous sunset decked with 
fleecy clouds of purple and amber—in every wooded 
knoll carpeted with sunny flowers ; how each brook 
babbled to them of love; and how every gentle breeze 
wafted to their cars the same sweet tale. It was the 
time of which so many poets have sung, whan all 
things shine with a radiance borrowed from the heart’s 
deep happiness— 
‘The queen moon in her starry bower 
Looks happier for our love ; 


A dewier splendour fills the flower, 
And mellower coos the dove.” 


While these two young beings were forgetting the 
world without, in the commingling of their own joys, 
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the world without—which in this case means the gossips 
of our little town—did not forget them. The malicious 
suid, that, since Ada Slater had been disappointed about 
Mr. Ponsonby, she was ready enough to accept the 
next suitor; and so Mr. Raynham might be grateful to 
circumstances which had so favoured him. The en- 
vious—agpl they were not a few—gave it as their 
opinion that the match had been “‘made up”? by Mrs. 
-Letsome, and that the young surgeon might have done 
better. Dignified matrons, who forgot that they had 
ever been young, wondered how such a mere girl would 
manage an establishment, and prophesied that Mr. 
Raynham’s domestic comfort would rest on a very 
‘nsecure footing. Young ladies tossed their pretty 
heads and said, they marvelled how he found anything 
to admire in Ada Slater, but confessed that as she had 
been universally counted fascinating, ’twas as well such 
a rival should be married. 

A good many heart-aches are caused in the world by 
hearing ‘‘ what people say of us,” but if any of this 
gossip reached the ears of our young friends, it did not 
appear to bring any shadow over their happiness. 
Cast a pebble into a muddy pool, and all the miry 
particles rise to witness of its noxious state; but throw 
a stone into a bright running stream, and, unheedingly, 
it rolls on, still pursuing its one unvarying purpose of 
reaching the great ocean at last. 

Elstey Cotteridge was one of those happy persons who 
concern themselves a great deal more over their own 
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affairs, than meddle with those of their neighbours; and 

she, therefore, must not be classed in any one of the 

divisions into which we have separated the gossips of 

the little town. When she told Mrs. Owen that “ she 

would consider of it,’? she did not so much mean that: 
she would think of receiving the lodger proposed, as 

that she must determine on dismissing Gordgp Aytoun 

from the occupation of his present comfoi table quarters: 

Elstey thought that there were so many uncertainties’ 
about Mrs. Owen’s daughter-in-law coming, that she 

must not count upon that; but, whichever way things 

turned up, she was quite resolved to give Mr. Aytoun 

notice to depart, and with this intention she entered 

his parlour, just when she concluded he had finished 

his breakfast, that she might be quite\-ertain of getting 

him to listen seriously for once to what she had to say. 

It was briefly communicated. 

Gordon looked as if he knew not what was coming 
upon him; he opened his grey eyes, and stared on Elstey 
in undisguised dismay. 

‘** Do you really mean it, Miss Cotteridge? Are you 
going to turn out an unfortunate bachelor like me 
to the pleasing employment of beating up quarters ?” 
then, as if a brilliant idea struck him, he tugged vigor- 
ously at a long beaded purse—which some fair hands 
had doubtless, worked for the ungrateful fellow—and 
said, “I don’t pay you enough, that’s it; come, anything 
in conscience; or I’ve played the deuce with some of 
your crick-cracks. I'll stand any damage of that sort; 
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comc, M's; Cotteridge, don’t be hard upon a poor 
fellow!’ 

Elstey gave him to understand that she was perfectly 
satisfied with the remuneration she received, and that 
her reasons were not pecuniary ones, but intimated 
that she wished for a quiet lodger. 

“Quwiet!’ exclaimed Aytoun, in unfeigned amaze- 
ment, ‘why, you don’t mean to say I'm unquiet? 
Why, Miss Cotteridge, I tell you it’s impossible to be 
otherwise than quict in this stupid hole! I only 
wonder we don’t all collapse. I’m absolutely in 
terror thut some day this quietness will kill me; I feel 
it is—by inches as folks say—-and if your patience 
would nold out a bit longer, I am sure all animal life, 
al; desire to mye a nvire in the world, will leave me; I 
shall dry up in this atmosphere of perpetual moonshiny 
mopishness, and live the life of a tree—stately and 
still” 

Gordon’s oration had no effect in softening the pur- 
pose of Miss HJstey. 

“Come, you have some reason, Miss Cotteridge,” 
he con.inued, “that you don’t tell me; some one has 
been saying things to my prejudice.”’ 

**O, dear no, Mr. Aytoun, I assure you, and I did 
not wish to make any complaint, only to tell you that 
I hope you will look out and suit yourself with other 
apartments.” 

‘In Diogenes’ tub, I suppose, I don’t know where 


else. Or, what do you think of me going into house- 
M 
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keeping, Miss Cotteridge? I was fishing up the river, 
the other day, past Brookford, and that odd old chap— 
who, by the way, comes here sometimes—told me he'll 
taken that snug-looking cottage there, at Meadow’s 
End; and if he can set up housekeeping in sin le 
blessedness, surely I may geta lot of those traps which 
advertisers head, - l‘or single gentlemen an‘l officers,’ 
and make myself comfortable, Crusoe fashion. What 
do you say to the idea, Miss Cotteridge?”’ 

But Elstey was not there to answer, for she had not 
staid to hear; and, with a lone whew, followed by a 
shrill whistle, Gordon Aytoun banged the front door 
after him, and took his difficulties with him to the 
office. 

“« Wjected ! positively ejected 


!” he exclaimed; ‘‘fash- 


ionable Irish remedy—shoot somebody, won’t answer 
in this case. Well, it’s a turn out and a turn in, but 
the question is—why, that it’s no use fidgeting to-day 
over what will not happen till to-morrow, or indeed of 
fidgeting at all about anything!’ and having arrived 
at that very proper conclusion, Gordon Aytoun stretched 
his long legs under the office desk, and fell to work 
vigorously at scribbling—oh! imagine not at deeds 
or papers, but at fancy caricatures on the blotting 
paper which lay before him. 

Well, he went; he vacated the pale green parlour 
took down his two beauties from the wall, and took ur 
his pile of newspapers from the floor, rummaged ur 
all his traps from odd corners and queer nooks, shoved 
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more things into his portmanteau than the maker ever 
tutended it should hold, and departed with his musical 
box, his screeching cornet, and his barking cur, to vex 
no more the minds of the sisters Cotteridge. 

Then, indeed, did Elstey breathe frecly; then was 
there one* again a grand cleaning anda gencral putting 
to righ{s—or rather, everything came out of its place 
and led a nomadic life for a short space of time, to 
become again a settled inhabitant of its special locality. 
The brizht stairs and little banisters received an extra 
polishing, and after thit a very bright strip of carpeting 
rai up the centre of the glassy surface; the world 
without was invited to look cheerfully in at every 
chamber, through the glass of windows so thoroughly 
c.eansed from every spot that could mar their panes. 

But who was to come to climb the Alpine path? 
who to look out on the broad quict street? who to 
appreciate the neat cleanliness of the sisters Cotteridge ? 
Maria in her secret heat deplored the absence of 
Gordon Aytoun, even forgetting the terror of his gun 
and the numerous annoyances of his sojourn in her 
revrets at his departure; and though she did not 
again venture to express aloud her opinion before her 
determined sister, yet she failed not still to prophesy 
that the change might not be for the better. Such 
thoughts affected Elstey but little, she had a glimmering 
perception that, whoever might be their next lodger, it 
would not matter to her for long. Watkin Ross’s 
hints were getting plainer as the cottage at Meadow’s 

M2 
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Kind became more habitable, and though Elstey sull 
protested to herself that “she wasn’t going to be made 
a fool of, and the man needn't think it,” she yct placed 
no discouragement in the way of Ross’s “doing up” 
the garden, which continued, in his opinion, to want as 
much attention as when Philip Brooke made his per- 


tinent remarks on the subject, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 


“Well, every one can master a grief but he that has it" 
—-VMuch {do about Nothing. 


Mr state shine darkly over me, thetcfore T shall crave of you 
your leave that fanty bear my evils alone It were a bad recompense 
for your tl oo tw lay any of them on you’ —Jucyih Night, 


THe claret satin cloak made several journeys to the 
dwelling of the Misses Cotteridge; and Elstey, who 
did not look upon the proposal of Mrs. Owen with any 
particular favour, appeared in the eyes of the old lady 
to be 1ather a singular peison, with her doubts, and her 
disavreements, and her discouragements, and her says 
and her nays for and against. Where was Hlstey’s 
encrgy and promptness? Where had flown her inde- 
pendent judgment, her fixed determination? Wad she 
given ovcr into Watkin Ross’s keeping her sturdy good 
sense, her ready perceptions, her strong self-reliance ? 
By no means. She only hesitated because she had to 
decide without seeing the lodger proposed, and because 
Mrs. Owen would not take the rooms only for a week 
or two on trial. At length, however, they settled all 
differences, and the pale green parlou: was to own new 
occupants, 


* 
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It was a very sweet pale face which came to claim 
the good offices of the sisters. <A slight little figure, 
slender and rather short—a beautiful head adorned with 
dark brown hair, in smooth and glossy braids, with 
meek eyes, which yet could glow warmly and tenderly— 
eyes which scemed to sue for kindness, which would 
weep, not flash, at angry words—eyes that had kindled 
love glances and had given ihem too; such was the 
being who owned the name of Mrs. Herbert Owen. 
She was dressed in deep mourning, rather brown and 
fady, perhaps, but still it was neat and whole; if no 
weight of gold in her purse had enabled the young 
widow to mourn in fashionable raiment of the cost- 
liest texture and the trimmest design, there had lain at 
her heart a weight of sorrow not often found beneath 
all that outward parade. But she came not alone ; 
her only treasure now upon earth, a boy of some 
eight years old, accompanied her; and had old Mrs. 
Owen known his disposition, she might well have left 
out the noise from the list of the dreaded annoyances 
to which she supposed their residence with her would 
have subjected her, for a quieter child than little 
Ifarry is perhaps rarely to be found. The companion 
of is mother’s sorrows, the witnesser of his father’s 
death, the child had felt and known troubles far beyond 
his years. His life too ina land beyond the sca, and 
his passage over the great waters, had extended his 
knowledge by practical illustration to a degree which 
other children arrive at more slowly through books: 
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but with all this, Harry Owen had nothing of the pre- 
mature man about him, he was still a loving, tender- 
hearted boy, with a relish for pleasure and fun, though 
of a quiet sort; it was the rain of his mother’s tears 
which damped his ardour, but in the sun light of her 
smile, littl Harry could be very glad. 

Theie was a ereat unpacking after they arived, 
mach greater than when Philip and Nanette brought 
their united store of worldly goods to the dwelling of 
tlie Mis.es Cottendge; there weie several large boxes 
fit for forcien travel, and contaiaing things which came 
from siauier climes than ours. Miss Maria looked at 
them al! with wond*r and interest—all we mean which 
found their way into the parlour below. A great fan- 
line piece of sea-weed resembling red net stretched out 
on a whalevone frame, a few large and very handsome 
shells, a small strange-shaped dagger in a sheath in- 
laid with silver, all came down to ornament the chiffon- 
ni€ie, together with a store of Harry’s books and a few 
articles for his amusement. ‘Then, by degrees, came 
in sight a carved ivory ball so beautiful and so wonder- 
ful, which only those strange Chinese can manufacture, 
and a work-basket made of a cocoa-nut shell, and a 
tiny stuffed bid with bight plumage, which, as Sam 
would have said, no doubt had a name, but of which 
we are sadly ignorant. This little dumb thing seemed 
more valuable in Mrs. Ierbert’s eyes than all the other 
treasures she possessed. Perhaps her dead husband 
had fondled it, perhaps after one of his voyages he had 
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brought it to her as a keepsake, perhaps his hands had 
touched and smoothed those tiny feathers, his ears bent 
to catch its faint trilling notes, his eyes glanced 
admiringly on its bright plumage. Whatever was the 
reason, Mrs. Herbert Owen loved it, and Harry loved it 
too. 

It was wrong, of course it was, according to the hard 
practical world, to nourish such associations. ‘* Do you 
not see,” says the cold moncy-clutching heart-hardened 
Iceberg, “do you not see that such sentimental trifling 
unfits people for the duties of hfe, and brings more 
pain in the end, constantly harping on the past, con- 
gregating around a lot of rubbish thoughts that ache 
and imbitter the present.” Yes! but, Iceberg, we 
would have you to know that joys bought even with 
such sorrows, are worth the purchase ; that a heart 
which can ¢hus feel, ‘hus sympathize, thus associate, is 
worth a hundred of your stolid, care-nothing, unfeeling 
stones, who, if they know not so many troubles, are 
yet ignorant of so many joys which petrified people 
cannot realize. If you will dwell always great, Iceberg, 
under polar influences, don’t bring your cold argu- 
ments to bear on loving folks who live in a more 
genial atmosphere, whose blood runs with the quick 
current of the south. 

The good sisters Cotteridge, though they had had 
much experience of the world in general, were not 
hardened to any such a desirable pitch as not to sym- 
pathize in the feelings of those around them; and 
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though, no doubt, it is very troublesome to bear any 
part of other people’s griefs, particularly if we think 
they are imaginary ones, yet Elstey and Mania Cot- 
teridze both took a lively interest in the young widow 
and her son, and felt many a pang of soniow on their 
account, and would not have injured one of their little 
treasurcs tor all the wealth of the Indies. 

Mrs Owen's sharp voice sounded in the pale grevn 
parlour far oftener than it pleased Elstey; and, alas! 
after she hod left, traces of tears were often visible on 
the sweet pale face. How their pecuniary affairs 
stood, Miss Cotteridge could not find out, but she 
feared that Mrs. Herbert was insome measure depen- 
dent upon her harsh mother-in-law; or that at least 
fo. her son’s sake she felt it incumbent upon her to look 
for some help and assistance to forward him in life, 
and to promote his future interests. Had the poor 
desulate widow thought to meet in her mother-in-law 
some counterpart of her kind, joyous, fiank-heaited, 
but, alas! all too careless sailor husband, how bitterly 
must she have been disappointed! There mizht have 
been (who can say) far downin the old lady’s nature, 
far under the hardened surface, some spring that would 
open and discover a hidden mine of affection; but who 
was to find that spring now, when those at whose 
touch it once flew back were gone “to the land of the 
great departed,’ and when years of unuse had rendered 
it so difficult to open, crusted and filled up as it was 
by love of self and love of money. 
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In the days when her boy looked up into her face 
and hailed her mother, would any one have predicted 
what a change years would bring? but he had left her, 
disappointed her, and, as she thought, slighted her, and 
there rankled in her breast a bitter jealousy towards 
the young creature who had stolen away his love.* She 
could not be tender to her for his sake; she expected 
to find an almost faultless being, and when there is a 
disposition to look for errors, how many may be found in 
the best of us! Old Mrs. Owen carried always a 
Jantern to turn on other people’s faults, she took care 
to light them up so brilliantly that she left her own 
pretty much in the dark; what marvel that her sharp 
eye, cold, keen, and unloving, and her sharp voice, 
piercing and shrill, sounding out sharp sayings, cut 
into her daughter-in-law’s tender heart, and drew the 
pearly tears from her beautiful eyes. When Harry 
came home from the grammar school loaded with his 
lesson books and with Ais troubles also pressing upon 
his heart, and found his young mother thus, he never 
sail a word, but nestled up to her bosom as if he felt 
quite sure that this quiet pleading was sufficient. For 
my sake, dear mother, for my sake, said so plainly that 
simple action, that language was not needed between 
them; it was enough, the mother’s face would brighten 
up with a smile like the gleaming of sun-light on an 
April day. Sometimes, when little Harry would talk 
of the future, there would come from his young lips 
the proud assurance, ‘‘ when I am a man, dear mamma, 
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when I am a man, nothing shall vex you.’ Poor child! 
he had yet to learn the lesson, that the fondest earthly 
love cannot ward off troubles, though it can do so 
much to mitigate them; and he thought that if papa 
had but lived, sorrow would never have shaken their 
hearts’ innermost recesses. 

Thc housekeeping of Mrs. Herbert Owen was very 
widely different from the careless extravagance of 
Gordon Aytoun’s. Then it was,“ Oh, account, ah! yes ” 
—(givat accompaniment from musical box)—* paying 
morniny full purse you see, Miss Cotteridge.” ** There 
is Sixpence change.”’ ‘* Oh, ah, never mind it—-go into 
next week, or pocket it yourself. Pretty thing, Miss 
Cotteridge ’—pointing to Elstey’s aversion, the noisy 
music—‘‘ cost me five guineas—ought to be good. Mut- 
ton, did you say ? cold mutton? dish I don’t know, Miss 
Cotteridve; get a stewed becfsteak—tkat will do,” 
and pocketing his long beaded purse, Gordon Aytoun 
intimated that he had comfortably dismissed the sub- 
ject of housekeeping accounts for another weck at 
least. Now, Elstey fancied that her lodger louked 
at every coin which she carefully deposited in her 
palm, with a regretful anxiety, as if it was so much 
subtracted from her little store, which would not find 
its way into it again. The very subject of money 
seemed discordant to her ear; did you speak of wealth 
and plenty, the poor widow heaved a sigh—was it of 
regret? Did you allude to poverty and hardship, there 
came another sigh—one of unmis!akable sympathy. 
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Elstey’s quick perceptions took in all this, and with 
true womanly tact she conferred many a little benefit 
upon the young widow lady, without its being ever sus- 
pected by the recipient of her kindness. Many a nice 
cake for Harry’s tea, many an extra ingredient added to 
their dishes to make them more palatable, the cost of 
which was never put down in the weekly housekeeping 
account. Was Elstey Cotteridge any the poorer, think 
you? We trow not. We are only surprised how 
much the keen, shrewd, intelligent man of business 
will hazard every day in schemes which too often turn 
out profitless, and yet lay up nothing in the hands of 
that Great Banker whose word stands as sure as the 
everlasting hills—‘‘ what he layeth out, it shall be paid 
him again ;”’ and, alas! the same miserable carelessness 
as to another world’s riches runs through all classes of 
socicty; the day of repayment is thought to be so far 
off that it is little worth a venture. 

The rustle of the claret satin cloak and the sharp 
voice of Mrs. Owen were rarely heard in the sisters 
Cotteridge’s dwelling but what Elstey, immediately 
after her departure, found some excuse for entering 
the pale green parlour, and bringing her cheerful face 
and kind words to divert, at least, the widow’s 
thoughts from what Elstey conceived were anything 
but pleasant subjects. 

The grammar school, to which little Harry daily 
betook himself to study so many things which would 
never be of any practical use to him in life, was at this 
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time presided over by a learned old gentleman subject 
to fits of passion and fits of the gout. He was sup- 
posed by the whole town to be a living embodiment 
of the wisdom of ancient Greece and Rome, one who 
would have done honour to Plato’s school, and to whom 
even Socrates might have listened with edification ; 
but as he was by no means a Draco in his punishments, 
he was upon the whole popular among the boys, who 
did not often experience the smart of his cane without 
he was himself feeling the smart of the gout. As for 
his occasional fits of passion, they generally evaporated 
in cross tones and cross words, and everybody was well 
satisfied with Doctor Welby as being a very model 
master, particularly since under his rule the grammar 
school flourished amazingly. 

It was not to be thought of that so learned a man 
should cundescend to fag with young boys, or, indeed, 
that he should manage single-handed a large school. 
There was, therefore, a second master—a clergyman, 
who also held the office of evening preacher—a some- 
what grave young gentleman, a strict disciplinarian, 
and not so much beloved as the old doctor, even though 
he possessed fur greater command of temper. 

Under the rule of this second master—the Reverend 
Cyril Jervaise—little Harry daily progressed in learning, 
and daily shook with fear at sight of the terrible cane ; 
but he got the better of his terror in ashort time, and, 
with a brave heart, thought that if he did his duty he 
need fear no harm; in an evil hour, however, he 
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incurred the hatred of an elder boy, who maliciously 
laid upon little Harry’s shoulders a fault of which he 
had himself been guilty, and so Harry had to suffer 
the punishment due to another. He bore it courageously, 
and a few days after the Reverend Cyril discovered the 
hasty error, and, telling the child so, little Harry’s 
answer attracted his attention particularly towards 
him. 

“I did not feel it, sir, because I knew I had not 
deserved it.” 

From the time of his first entering the school, the 
second master had noticed Harry Owen as one of the 
most diligent and quict of all his scholars, and, one 
day after this, troubled himself so far as to enquire 
who were his parents. 

Tears almost started to the child’s:eyes, as he briefly 
told the melancholy story that his father was no more, 
that the waves of old ocean rolled over his resting- 
place, and that little Harry had only a mother left. 

Sometimes, in his country rambles, the Reverend 
Cyril met the child with this young mother, and, as he 
nodded and smiled at Harry, he one day discovered 
that Harry’s mother had very beautiful eyes, which, 
after he had several times glanced at, he could by no 
means forget. They glowed upon him with hinduess, he 
thought, as Harry doubtless informed her who he was; 
and as he sat at breakfast with the old doctor and his 
wife — for he boarded at the school-house — those 
“loving yet tender” eyes seemed to haunt his thoughts, 
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came before him in every quiet minute, and down 
deeply into his heart “fell their soft splendour.” He 
found himself meditating on that one theme very often, 
as he sat in his own study in the doctor’s house, for he 
had a room appropriated to his exclusive use, and 
thercin, as he read or wrote, he every now and then 
desiste! from his employment, and began thinking 
when he last saw little Harry’s mother, and when he 
should sce her again. At length, he made the reso- 
lution — 


“ V'lt watch her place of stand, 
And, touching hers, make happy my rude hand,” 


and summoned up courage to make acquaintance with 
her himself. Unfortunately, no propitious opportunity 
offered, and he determined that there was nothing left 
him but to make the opportunity he had sought in 
vain, and to call upon her. 

lt could not be a remarkable or intrusive visit, though 
it was not a part of his duty, nor was it his custom, to 
call upon the friends of his pupils, yet he thought that 
in this instance he might do so, backed by two notable 
proverbs, ‘* Nothing venture, nothing have,” and 
‘Faint heart never won fair lady.’’ Not that he was 
by any means sure that he was going to enter on such 
a crusade; no, the Reverend Cyril shook his head and 
thought not; and then thought of the words he read 
sometimes in the course of his clerical duty—‘ which 
is an honourable estate,” &c.—and then laughed at 
his thoughts, and then—well, never mind, he would 
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call on Mrs. Herbert Owen. And he put his resolution 
into practice, and presented himself, one Wednesday 
afternoon, at the door of the sisters Cotteridge. 

It was a holiday, and little Harry was diverting 
himself in the garden alone, when the announcement 
of “The Reverend Cyril Jervaise’’ caused Mrs. 
Herbert to lift her head from a book she was 
reading. 

He felt that he had a safe subject of conversation in 
his pupil, and he was not mistaken; he thought also 
that he might mention the unfortunate punishment 
which little Harry had so wrongly endured, and his 
admiration of the child’s magnanimous collduct on the 
occasion. 

The mother’s features lit up with a smile, or as near an 
approach to one as was ever seen on the face of the young 
widow. Like the last gleam of an autumn sun upon 
a departing day, it seemed to cast over her countenance 
a faint ray of light, revealing the beauty which had 
once been more brightly illuminated, in the summer of 
her joy, but which, now ¢hat was fled and gone, only 
glimmered serenely but faintly upon you. 

From discoursing on Harry’s progress and lessons 
they passed to books in general, from books to travel- 
ling, from that to the scenery of different countries, 
and from that they came back again to the town in 
which they dwelt, ending with an acknowledgment 
from Mrs. Herbert Owen for the interest he took 
in her son, and with an expression of lively pleasure 
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on his part at his agreeable visit, which he trusted he 
might at some future time repeat. 

Mrs. Herbert bowed her thanks; but, after the 
Reverend Cyril was gone, she looked at the little bird 
with the bright plumage, and thought—oh! how mourn- 
fully—of her sailor husband. Tears came into her eyes, 
but little Harry’s step was heard in the hall, and she 
hastily wiped them away, and in another minute folded 
him in her loving embrace. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


INCIDENTS AND ACCIDENTS. 


“The dreams of early youth, 
How beautiful they are—how full of joy! 
When fancy looks hke truth, 
And lite shows not a taint of Sin’s alloy.” 
— Swain. 


A CALM summer’s evening, so serene and beautiful, 
so full of splendour and repose—was it not the time to 
dwell on happiness, and was it not the spot also, where 
Ada Slater sat, wrapt in a thoughtful mood, within the 
grotto at Fernbank. Below rolled the river, just rip* 
pling and murmuring along with a sound pleasing to 
the ear, its waters reflecting the blue and golden tints of 
the sky above; while around was wafted the perfume 
of numbers of wreathing roses, which were planted to 
trail about the rustic arbour, brightening it with their 
rich beauty, and hanging in blooming clusters on all 
sides. 

It was one of Ada’s peaceful evenings when she 
sought alone that favourite spot; for Mrs. Slater and 
Emmeline were gon* out together, the former being 
now quite in her element in making preparations for 
her daughter’s wedding ; and poor Ada was really glad 
to be free from the constantly recurring questions as 
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to dress and the outward show to which her mother’s 
presence subjected her, to ponder over the reality itself. 
There she sat, thinking deeply, carnestly, thankfully, 
over all that had lately happened, over all that was 
about to happen, with a heart tremblingly alive to joy 
and sorrow, yet strong in ifs truth and trustfulness. It 
was no longer a * love-touched dream” which brought 
the colour flushing to Ada’s check, 1t was a reality she 
had now to dwell upon, fraught with new and joyous 
anticipations. She thought of new duties, new plea- 
s1res, it may be of new ‘rials aud perplexities— 
“The unknown sca moans on her shore 


Of life; she hears the breakers roar; 
But trusting him, she Il tear uo more.” 


And had not the dear voice of that good old friend, 
in those parting words which were often present to 
Ada’s thoughts—had she not said then, ‘‘ You may 
safely rely upon kim”—a testimony from Christian 
lips worth all the small coin of unmeaning compli- 
ments on his worth, which were now tendered to her. 
Not many such meditations of Ada’s came to an unin- 
terrupicd close. Theclick of the garden gate, and a 
quick and elastic tread—the tread of a happy heart— 
were heard, and Sydney Raynham was secking the 
presence which was to bring to his home delight and 
content, ‘filling it full of love”? and gladness. Very 
little of his time had of late been occupied with con- 
ning over the book with the hard names, and his 
medical knowledge stood little chance of being in- 
creased by his attention to its pages. Phial—in very 
N 2 
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happy ignorance of the rival who was coming to cheer 
the solitude which hitherto he alone had shared—was 
rendered too busy by the constant ingress and egress 
of the workmen, to miss his téte-a-tétes with his mas- 
ter; indeed, his allegiance seemed almost given back 
to Sam, whom he favoured with his company more 
frequently than in former times. Perhaps it was as well 
for our hopeful lad that Raynham, during this period, 
did happen to be in a capital temper, and that ‘his 
young lady’”’ never did send him home otherwise than 
in a happy frame of mind, that she never trifled with 
his affections or slighted his attentions, and so made 
him ready to quarrel on the slightest provocation cross- 
ing his path ; for Sam did by no means improve in his 
attention to his duties, and occupied in speculations on 
the future state of things, like too many far wiser 
people, he shook off the burden of the present, quite 
forgetting that to carry ¢hat patiently is the only way to 
arrive at an unclouded future, never visited by the dark 
vapours of duties neglected. Such wisdom did not 
enter into Sam’s creed, much less into his practice; so 
one day it happened that after admitting a man who 
had brought home some pictures which Raynham had 
ordered to be framed, he went himself to inspect them 
in the dining-room, omitting to close the front door, 
and Phial, seeing it open, thought it a desirable oppor- 
tunity to take a run as far as the Broadgate and look 
on the world in general. He went along dabbling his 
little paws in the dirt, having a contempt for the pave- 
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ment ; and, moreover, being quite ignorant of the use of 
door-mats, when he arrived at home again he trotted 
briskly through the hall, and went also to look at the 
engravings; to caich a nearcr view of them he jumped 
on to the dining-room table (a bad habit Raynham 
had permitted, not to say cucouraged), and Icisurely 
walked over several unframed and valuable engravings 
1ying there, leaving upon them the print of his dirty 
little paws. That this unlucky accident was primarily 
Sam's fault was most true, but since no amount of 
scolding could remedy the asischief, Raynham, after 
enqiuing into the cause of the misfortune, frowned, 
shrueyed his shoulders, but said nothing. Nor was 
this the only accident which happened to make Sam 
look doleful for the space of two minutes, and more 
attentive and vigilant for the space of half-a-day after- 
wards. 

It uppeared to be Mr. Raynham’s belief that when a 
lady came to reside in a house, there were few things 
so necessary to her comfort and the peace of the estab- 
lishment as plenty of glass and china, and, particu- 
larly, he seemed to imagine, a choice of tea services. 
He was under the impression, we supposc, (poor 
ignorant bachelor) that since ladies are reputed to be 
universally fond of sipping the beverage so delusively 
imagined to be concocted from the Chinese leaves, that 
several dozens of cups and saucers were necessary for the 
use of Ada and of Ada’s friends. Sarah had therefore 
stowed away in the kitchen and other cupboards within 
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her domainas much glass and china as she judged they 
would conveniently hold, when one day, to her dismay, 
there arrived a new and very handsome tea service, all 
flowers and gold; and this, poor simple girl! she 
thought must be intended quite for ornament, and why 
should it not go to decorate the drawing-room? for 
surely it was much more beautiful than half the old 
china so often used, as Sarah knew, for that purpose. 
Upstairs therefore she carefully carried it, and deposited 
it on the table, till she could ask her master what 
further should be done with it. 

On the very day that Mrs.. Herbert Owen arrived, 
Sam was employed in cleaning the inside of the draw- 
ing-room windows, and being, as we know, of a 
curious and speculative turn of mind, he watched the 
large Indian trunks and the new lodgers being deposited 
at the dwelling of the sisters Cotteridge with consider- 
able interest and carnestness. The sporge, having 
nothing to do meanwhile, fell out of Sam’s hand and 
rolled on to the floor, and when Sam would have fallen 
to work again with redoubled energy, he was minus his 
sponge, and when he made a vigorous clutch to pick 
up the sponge, his leg caught in the table, on which 
stood the handsome tea-service, and down came Sam, 
table, service, and all, in a clatter on the floor. Not 
being made of very brittle material, the hopeful lad 
escaped breakage ; not so the tea-equipage. Cups and 
handles were no longer one; saucers were prettily 
chipped into fragments; the sugar-basin was not; and 
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the cream-jug almost solely looked up whole and 
uncomplaining from the debris. Sam had some time 
before determined that “he would not disturb himself 
with prospectives,’ but in this extremity, as he picked 
himself up from among the scattered bits of china, he felt 
a shaking fear come over him. And if Sam could plead 
that this was a misfortune and not a fault, he had not 
any such an excuse for sundry cther derclictions of 
duty which we are not going to stop to chronicle in 
these pages, but which Raynham bore with wonderful 
amenity when they gave annoyance only to himself, 
nor spoke crossly, but when they caused disappoint- 
ment to a patient 

At last, all the repairs, additions, decorations, and 
arrangements which Mr. Raynham had ordered were 
completed, and viewed with intense satisfaction by 
Sam, who summed up his opinion and delight by 
wivhiag, ashe stood within the drawing-room door, 
“that he had nothing else to do all day long, but sit 
and look at all them pretty jimcracks.” 

Merrily sounded Ada’s laugh, when Raynham related 
to her this speech, which he happened to overhear; 
and she was often entertained by the accounts he gave 
her of how things went on in his bachelor establishment. 

*‘ Ada,” he said to her one day, “I have been 
thinking that my income will not permit me to keep a 
carriage for you, as I hoped it would.” 

‘‘ What could make you think of such a thing, for I 
don’t desire one,” replied she quickly. 
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“Ah but ————”” 

‘But what now? more doubts?” 

‘“‘' You thought I had left all those in the Satchem 

Road, didn’t you, Ada? but you see I have not; why, 
perhaps you may have expected many more luxuries 
than I fear my income will allow, and regret—” 
_ “Stop: can we regret what we have no wish for? 
and do you suppose a carriage would make a heavy 
heart any the lighter, or a light heart any the happier? 
The French proverb says, ‘1 est atsé d’aller da pied 
guand on tient son cheval par la bride, and I imagine 
that I shall walk just as easily with no carriage and horses 
at my command, if I have no desire to ride; a willing 
mind goes a long way, and forgets fatigue, and which, 
think you, good sir, is best, the happy heart on foot, 
or the heavy one riding ?” 

Raynham smiled upon her a pleased and grateful 
smile, but not a satisfied one. 

‘Though you quote proverbs at me, and try to 
convince me,” answered he, “I yet cannot but wish, 
dearest Ada, that I had the power to have that one 
thing, and even now, I don’t see, since I am obliged 
to keep a horse, why I could not manage it.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense ! let us, I pray you, enjoy ease and peace, 
and not sct up a care with a carriage, which would be 
too heavy a load for it to roll easily along with. Iam 
for comfort with contentment !” 

‘“‘And God grant you may have both, dear Ada, in 
the new home which you will come to gladden like a 
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sunbeam!” and after that, Sydney Raynham said no 
more about a carriage. 

Ada judged rightly that there was in his mind a 
proud feeling of desire to be able to offer her all that 
she might have possessed, had she chosen another lot ; 
man like, he was all unable to unders‘s:d the full 
compensation which his love made to her, or to be 
hinself satisfied with his prize, without setting it in 
the richest framework in his power. 

‘*“Miss Hmmeline,”’ said Mr. Ponsonby one day, 
with much urbanity in his manner, but with a touch of 
sarcasm in his tone, as he met her, shortly after a fete 
held to celebrate the marriage of a lady in the neigh- 
bourhood, and speaking of the festivities at which they 
hadg both been present. ‘‘ Miss Emmeline, do you 
think we are called upon to laugh or to mourn, to 
dance or to weep, on an occasion like that ?”” 

‘What can you mean, Mr. Ponsonby?” 

‘Was it a victim and chains led to the altar, you 
know, and sacrificed? or a triumphant queen, crowned 
at last with the amaranthine roses of matrimonial bliss? 
which event did we celebrate, think you?’ 

‘‘Perhaps it was a mixture of both,’ answered 
Emmeline. 

‘Ah! I should like to hear your ideas on matrimony ; 
for my own part, I begin to think it must be a very stale 
pleasure to jog round and round, tied to one prospect 
all one’s days.”’ 

‘Depends what the prospect is,” replied iis companion. 
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“ You think so? well, I don’t know but what there 
ts something in that, and a solitary life has been con- 
demned from the highest antiquity ; still some people 
maintain that no society at all is preferable to uncon- 
genial society, and fancy being tied down, without the 
power of resistance, to anybody one got to hate! 
alarming prospect, isn’t it ?”’ 

“What can he be driving at,” thought Emmeline; 
aloud she expressed only the words, ‘Not yours, I 
hope, Mr. Ponsonby?” 

* Why, no, Miss Emmeline, I have no matrimonial 
prospects at all—only travelling ones; I am thinking 
of making another tour on the continent, I tire of one 
place, like, 1 suppose, I should of one companion, and 
shall gladly turn my back on Brookford for a tyme. 
Adieu, Miss Emmeline, but I shall do myself the 
pleasure of calling at Fernbank, to take my leave of 
your charming circle.” 

Such was the end of all the dreams in which Emme- 
line Slater had sometimes indulged. ‘The sweet words, 
meaning looks, and polite attentions which she had 
received, were then all objectless? Nay, they had had 
a meaning and had accomplished a purpose, but, unfor- 
tunately, it was one of which the proud and haughty 
girl, though versed in so many intricate labyrinths, had 
not the key to comprehend, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


“Tf he be not in Jove with some woman, there is no believing old 
sivns; he brushes his hat o’ mornings. What should that bode ?”— 
Muth Ado about Nothing. 


Waun the Reverend Cyril Jervaise took his leave of 
the young widow, he cxpressed a hope that their 
agrecable chat mizht be renewed at some future time. 
How long a portion he understood that uncertain 
phrase to mean, we cannot say, but the “future time”’ 
came very quickly according to his actions; and his 
black coat was very frequently seem at the door of the 
Cotteridges’ dwelling. Mrs. Herbert Owen set it all 
down to his interest in her boy; she was grateful, she 
said, for his kindness to Harry, she was glad Harry 
had a master who really felt a desire for his progress, 
and it comforted her to think that when the child was 
absent from her, he was not under the eye of a master 
only, who might be harsh—but of a frend, who surely 
would be kind. 

Why the Reverend Cyril, during this time, left 
off wearing the rather russet-black which had 
before distinguished him, and took to cvats of a more 
shiny and glossy texture (at least when he left the 
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school-house), and why great care was so evidently 
bestowed upon his very smooth shirt-fronts and white 
ties—why and wherefore all this came about in one 
so negligent as the Reverend Cyril had hitherto been 
in all matters of dress, it came not into the widow’s 
thoughts to conjecture, because, most probably, she was 
entirely ignorant of the difference. True, her cheek 
often glowed, and her eye kindled, as she conversed 
with her visitor, and he noted the change admiringly ; 
but, O! if was some remembrance of the past, which 
sent forth a spark from the flames which burned so 
brightly within her, some remembrance of that time of 
love and sorrow, when, within a little cabin, she daily 
and nightly watched over her dying sailor-husband ; 
when she caught his last accents, received his last 
blessing, held her boy bending over him for his last 
kiss; when old ocean’s waves beat around, and the 
good ship ploughed steadily on her course for a port 
which the sick man would never reach; when grief 
lengthened every day, and knew not the rest of the 
night, when sometimes she laid her head beside that 
loved one, and almost thought she could willingly die 
there too, but for little Harry; and his childish prattle 
was hushed by the fearful dread of such a sorrow, and 
his step became so soft you scarcely heard him move, 
and he could hardly be persuaded to go on deck even 
for an hour. 

Was not the remembrance of all this too indelibly 
impressed upon her heart for the Reverend Cyril 
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to efface the recollection? or, even to succeed in re-illu- 
mining affections which, perhaps, he imagined needed 
but kindling, when they were not gone out but only 
transferred from earth to heaven? How many things, 
still loved and prized for her dead husband’s sake, fos- 
tered the sacred recollection of hours spent at his side 
in loving intercourse, of their meetings and partings, 
of evening wanderings in other lands, when he told her 
stories strange and wild, and mirth-beguiling tales of 
his hfe upon the sea. And then, how, with him, the 
gaiety vanished from her heart, the lightness from her 
step, the mirth from her life; and, in the deep shadow 
of that great trial, everything looked dark and cheer- 
less ; then the very loveliness which she had seen in 
nature became dim, and 
“Never more tc her the moon flung beauty on the wave, 
And night fell down as if the sun were going to its grave.” 

Think you that the Reverend Cyril Jervaise can 
cali up again all tender emotions in such a nature? is 
master of a touch capable of thrilling those cords 
anew, yet without awakening trains full of the melody 
of other days alone? We shall see. 

Mrs. Owen, senior, whose outpost duty was so 
vigilantly performed by the respectable domestic, 
Prudon, when she was not herself upon the watch, 
quickly became aware of the calls which the reverend 
the second master made at the dwelling of the sisters 
Cotteridge. She turned on her lantern speedily, and 
discovered, without doubt, that the reverend Cyril paid 
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his devoirs to her daughter-in-law, that his rap-taps 
were meant for her, and not for the good sisters; and, 
by the light aforesaid, the old lady saw clearly that 
Mrs. Herbert was very grievously to blame in per- 
mitting his attentions. Yes, his attentions, for old 
Mrs. Owen declared she saw the whole thing from the 
beginning, and that it would be useless to tell her, for 
she knew what it meant! and a pretty aggravation it 
was, in her eyes, of the fact, that Mrs. Herbert was her 
son’s widow, for her to think of becoming another 
man’s wife! “Since she fad married Herbert, and no 
doubt it didn’t take much persuasion to make her do 
that,’ said the sharp voice, parenthetically ; ‘“ but since 
she had married him, she might be faithful to his 
memory, she should think; at all events, not go and 
make herself a town’s gossip with that young man, 
while she dressed in black, and looked so dismal, it 
was enough to send any one into low spirits to look at 
her, though, thank heaven, she could see the difference 
between real and sham grief, and wasn’t to be taken 
in!’ One would have thought that in such a speech 
Mrs. Owen’s anger would have evaporated; no such 
thing, it was only the more compressed, not dispersed, 
and it went with her in full force, when she next called 
upon her daughter-in-law. Mrs. Herbert was struck 
with surprise at the announcement which Mrs. Owen 
made to her; the sharp voice, and the sharp grey eyes, 
did not soften down what she uttered; the latter said 
in looks what the former said in words, and altogether 
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it was a formidable array of pointed lances which 
they hurled at the poor young widow. In vain she 
protested that she was utterly ignorant of any such 
attentions on the Reverend Cyril Jervaise’s part as Mrs. 
Owen spoke about; that she looked upon him only as 
a friend, and that she thought and hoped he had no 
stronger feelings towards her. The old lady read hera 
very cutting lecture on the duty of circumspection and 
discretion, mixed up with such opinions and admoni- 
tions as, “ she should not have thought it of her, though, 
indee:l. what could she expect of one so completely 
ignorant as Mrs. Herbert was of all English decorum. 
And what, she would ask her, would poor Herbert 
think if he looked down and knew what was going on ; 
twas well he rested in no grave on land, or he would 
never rest in peace, she was sure. And was she silly 
enough to believe in the admiration of every man? 
why the Reverend Cyril saw the best society in the 
town, was it likely he would be thinking of her ? was 
she vain enough to suppose so? most probably he 
thought she had a good income, or it was a passing 
fancy, or he was trifling with her for his diversion ; 
indeed, there was no saying what enormity he might be 
capable of, clergyman though he was! for look at Mr. 
Ponsonby. There was a case occurred only lately; he 
was going to marry the youngest Miss Slater, but he 
threw her off at the last moment, nof that she blamed 
him, no, indeed! it would have been quite a sacrifice 
on his part, and he such a delightful man, none of 
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your charity mad people, but one who did his duty 
quietly in his parish without sounding a trumpet before 
him when he gave alms,” (You were right, Mrs. 
Owen, but simply because the alms-deeds were so few 
that Mr. Ponsonby could not call the world’s attention 
to them with eclat.) As it seemed in vain to contradict 
Mrs. Owen, and as all that her daughter-in-law said 
made no impression upon her, the poor widow gave in 
the contest and as usual closed it with tears. 

Did she, think you, after the claret satin cloak had 
disappeared from the pale green parlour, and the lan- 
tern which the old lady carried no longer glared upon 
her—think you that when she threw herself into that 
easy chair and gave way toa passionate burst of weep- 
ing, the idea did not cross her mind that perhaps an 
alliance with the Reverend Cyril Jervaise might be an 
effectual release from the cutting remarks and the 
severe censure of her mother-in-law, and at once a re- 
lief from her present burdens and cares. Who can 
say ? for we are all naturally inclined to try and rid 
cursclves of the troubles we feel to be actually present 
with us, even at the cost of future anxieties. 

When Mrs. Herbert’s indignant grief had subsided, 
there came the question—what should she do? how 
amend her conduct if it were so blameable? how could 
she forbid the Reverend Cyril Jervaise’s calls without 
presuming that they had a meaning which she had no 
right to assume’ After vexing, and bewildering, and 
perplexing herself to no purpose, she was fain to take 
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a leaf from Gordon Aytoun’s experience, and conclude 
that indeed it was no good fidgeting at all about any- 
thing. Sound wisdom, certainly, in that receipt for 
peace of mind! but exceedingly difficult to put into 
practice; and so the young widow, though she ceased 
to bewilder and perplex herself, did not entirely cease 
to vex, because, in very truth, she could not help it. 
Most gladly would she have forgotten those 


“Words of anger and resentment, 


Hot and burning like a hornet,” 
which still buzzed in her ears. 

So things went on as they did before, or the only 
difference lay in Mrs. Herbert’s thoughts and feelings, 
and very slightly in her manner towards the Reverend 
Cyril; while a diligent watch was kept from the house 
above, it being Hlstey’s\ opinion that “’twas a pity 
they hadn’t more to do there, and less time to spy out 
their neighbour’s concerns.” 

Well satisfied with the success of his first bold in- 
road into the pale green parlour, and still more satisfied 
at cach successive interview with its occupant, the 
Reverend Cyril Jervaise expericnced a comfortable 
self-clation, and contemplated the sunny future, which 
he imagined was rising up before him, with a good deal 
of self-applause and sclf-congratulation. As for dis- 
appointment and defeat! the Reverend Cyril did not 
dream of any such clouds obscuring his landscape ; 
having so often impressed upon his pupils in the gram- 
mar school that patience and perseverance would 
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accomplish everything, we suppose he imagined in 
this case that even if he did meet with any difficulties, 
a due amount of those excellent qualities would ensure 
him a triumphant success. 

But what better lot could any woman desire to be 
blest with ? and if the young second master possessed 
more than a fair share of vanity he must be excused, 
for truth to confess, since he came into our little town 
he had received no small modicum of flattery and 
attention. The prizes in the matrimonial market were 
not so numerous as to take from him one iota of his 
value, and he ranked high enough for many to desire to 
bid for him. ; 

The time flew on, however, and brought the day 
when the reverend the second master determined to 
make the venture. 


“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts too small, 

That puts 1t not unto the touch 
To win or lose it all.” 


Now, as he had no doubts about his deserts, or any 
fears. as 1o his fate, he felt confident of winning, of 
course. 

Let us look in, just once again, at the pale green 
parlour, where we have so often before ensconced our- 
selves; there, in Mrs. Philip’s casy chair, sits the young 
widow. She thinks Harry is rather late in coming 
home; ’tis a cloudy autumn evening, and in an almost 
twilight she sits there pondering alone—not that it is 
time for twilight, but ’tis very hazy and dark out of 
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doors, and with the chilly fecling habitual to one who 
has been accustomed to the climate of the tropics, Mrs. 
Herbert indulged in the cheering comfort of fire. 
Harry was certainly late. She walked to the window, 
he was not visible in the street—then she walked back 
again and pulled out her watch. Oh, no! not so late 
after all, and he often stopped to play with his com- 
panions in the ground belonging to the grammar school. 
She looked around her for something wherewith to 
occupy the time till Harry and tea made their appear- 
ance togcther. Nothing offered itself to employ her 
fingers, but plenty of busy memories to occupy her 
mind. The young curate in his frame had caught her 
attention and fixed her thoughts, not on the Reverend 
Cyrii Jervaise, but on her marriage day. She saw 
some fancied likeness between the portrait and the 
gentleman who had joined her and Herbert Owen to- 
gether in that holy bond from which death only had 
parted them. What aching thoughts followed! of 
that long agony—that bitter strife—that restless un- 
happiness which she endured after the loss shedaily, 
but submissively deplored! A few bright drops, shin- 
ing like crystal in the firelight, fell slowly down her 
face, and the slender hand smoothed down the tiny 
feathers of the little favourite bird, as if the very 
touch of anything he had once fondled would bring 
comfort with it. 

Quick steps outside, but not Harry’s. A rap-tap, 
which, without doubt, was heard by old Mrs. Owen, or 
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by her respectable domestic, Prudon, and in walked 
the Reverend Cyril Jervaise, congratulating himself 
that he had left little Harry safe at play, and too 
deeply engaged in a game at marbles, to be likely 
soon to leave it. 

The second mastcr thought that the young widow’s 
eyes shone with even more than usual brilliancy ; no 
doubt they did, they had just been washed with the 
tears of such a sorrow as purifies allit touches; and he 
thought also what a very excellent time he had hit 
upon, so snug and comfortable as the pale green 
parlonr looked, aye, and the slender lady-like little 
woman who rose to greet him. 

Poor deluded man! we could almost wish that we 
had had the power to have lent him a pair of spectacles 
capable of penetrating to that most secret of all secret 
recesses, a woman’s heart. We have always thought 
that Kirke White very needlessly wrote that song, 
imploring disappointment to come, for ‘assuredly it 
comes soon cnough to all of us, and was coming very 
swiftly to the Reverend Cyril Jervaise. Was it indeed ? 
surely the poor widow was not so blind to her own 
interests ! did she not, herself, need a protection and 
support, and little Harry the counsel and help of a 
father? Ah! well, we do not always sce what lies 
before us; but stop, we must not go philosophizing 
up and down the highways and byways of life just 
now, for ’tis not a lecture, but a love scene, that we are 
coming upon. 
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The Reverend Cyril, in neat and chosen language, 
so neat and so chosen one would think he had quite 
studicd his part, propounded that most trying question 
to Mrs. Herbert, not so much to her astonishment as 
it would have been before the old lady, her mother-in- 
law, had so illuminated the subject with her lantern. 
The answer he received was far beyond his comprehen- 
sion, he begged that Mrs. Herbert would honour him 
so far as tu consider his offer. She told him directly 
that she would rather save him further pain and sus- 
pense, that her hand could only go with hei heart, and 
thet was still with her dead husband ; in fact, she said 
to him as plainly as words could say, 

“So cease thy suit, and leave me to my gricf.” 

The Reverend Cyril] thought that she was infatuated, 
and he became very eloquent and very earnest. It was 
ut vain; and after he had favoured her with his 
opinion that she would repent her present decision, and 
regret the way in which she had spurned his offer, he 
tool his leave, burning with offended pride and vanity, 
and burdened with an unshared love. 

It was the last time he was ever within the pale 
green parlour, but he took back with him to the 
grammar-school such a keen remembrance of all that 
had happened there, that he had an attack of illness 
shoitly afterwards, and was laid up—* with a cold,” 
said the learned doctor’s wife—yes! with a cold at 
his heart. Mr. Raynham said that he suffered from a 
disarrangement of the nervous system, induced, per- 
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haps, by a too close attention to his duties; and he 
ordered him away for change of scene and change of 
air. “he Reverend Cyril thought in his illness, how 
much better would some one have waited upon him 
than the menial with whose attendance he was forced 
to be contented—thought of the chivalrous proverb, 
‘white hands cannot hurt,’’ and how beautifully small 
and white were those of Mrs. Herbert Owen. He felt 
his disappointment so much, that there was but one 
way of getting over it, so he took the young 
surgcon’s advice, and went away, and shortly after 
married, in very pique, somebody who accepted his 
offered hand without much thought of his heart; and 
they jog on together, as Mr. Ponsonby would say, 
forming no very inviting example for others to enter 
into the married state. 

Maria Cotteridge wondered and marvelled, and 
could not comprehend why the second master’s rap 
was no longer heard at their door; but when his 
illness followed, of course there was reason enough, 
and by the time he was married, Miss Maria had 
other things to think about, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE WEDDING. 


“Oh! this hour 
Makes hope reality.” 
—ITTemane. 


So it came. Came with the bright sun shining upon 
it; came with rapture and gladness to Raynham’s 
heart; came with deep and thankful joy to Ada; 
came with hurry and importance to Mrs. Slater; came 
with display and finery to Emmeline; came with 
curiosity and speculation to the little town in general. 
So it came ; the wedding morning of Sydney and Ada. 

What did the bride wear, and what the bridesmaids ? 
How did she look, and how did they look? And who 
we1e the company and who married them? Oh! it 
was all asked and asked over again, and discussed and 
commented upon, for as long before as the world in 
general was in the secret, and for as long after as any 
shred of gossip could be gleaned from it. 

Mrs. Slater had said that the marriage had better 
not take place at their own parish church, and Ada 
fully concurred in that opinion, though, as it happened, 
by the day fixed upon for the wedding, Mr. Ponsonby 
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was touring it among the Alps, carrying hither and 
thither the same dissatisfied spirit. 

How many who met him on his travels envied him 
the means he possessed of rambling in that region of 
unsurpassed grandeur, thought him a most lucky indi- 
vidual, and wondered why the favours of fortune should 
be so unequally distributed! Oh! had they carried 
with them any telescope which would have reached the 
far-off days of Mr. Ponsonby’s early life, have brought 
up the long array of years spent in folly and dissipa- 
tion, and then have inspected what remained to him of 
a heart, we fancy there would not have been one among 
them willing to have taken the exchange of the rector’s 
purse and the rector’s temper, howsoever poor his own 
fortune might have been. If it be true that “ heaven 
gives almonds to those who have no tecth,” let us be 
contented if we can crack our own nuts; and instead of 
envying our neighbours, wisely conclude that if we 
had their useless almonds we should only find them of 
a very bitter flavour indeed. 

But we have wandered far away from that bright 
autumn morning on which the sun shone forth so in- 
vitingly and looked down om as fair a scene as was 
ever beheld within the fine old church of our little 
town. When those brief bright moments were past, 
and fiiends had wished the newly wed all the happi- 
ness this world is capable of bestowing—for among the 
company there were perhaps few who lifted their 
thoughts any higher—Sydney Raynham and his bride 
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sped away to spend a few days among the mountains 
and lakes of the north. Advisedly have we abstained 
from attempting to picture the joys and pleasures of 
this happy season, when so many hopes were fulfilled 
and so many dreams realized, for the melody was in 
their own hearts, and we confess that we know not 
enough of that heart music to write down the air 
without some discordant notes, and none such vibrated 
from the chords which thrilled with their hapoi ss. 

A little more than a week after their mariage, a 
carriage approached Wildmoie Rock; if was on an 
autumn evening, and the leaves rustled under the 
whecls o1 fled away from them, as if imploring to be 
left to decay in peacc; still were they every now and 
then joined by others of their old companions from 
the branches above, fluttering down in all the hues of 
yellow, red, and rustic brown; while the firs still looked 
triumphantly forth from among the almost bare trees, 
saying, sve we retain our green mantle always—we, at 
least, defy the blasts of autumn and the frosts of 
winter. But the wind played with them, notwith- 
standing, and robbed them of what it could, as it sent 
down cone after cone to mix with the leaves which 
were, pirouctting on the ground, whirling round in 
small dancing parties, to the tune which the blast 
played for them among the branches above. 

Sometimes with speed and smoothness, sometimes 
with difficulty and jostle, the carriage still drove on, till it 
passed the entrance gates to the grounds of Wildmore. 
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“Ah, look! one can just see the towers of the old 
Rock,”’ said Raynham, popping his head out at one 
window and directing his companion’s attention to the 
house which was just then in sight. Then a fairer 
face gazed in the direction indicated, and Ada smiled 
and exclaimed, 

‘‘A very different dwelling to the one where I used 
to go to see Nanette, dear Nanette! how happy 1 am 
to think of seeing her again.” 

And there she was, and there stood Philip also, 
looking pale and thin, but still the same noble, manly 
fellow. There they stood, within the large antique 
hall, ready to welcome their guests. 

‘I have the happiness of presenting to you Mrs, 
Raynham,” said the young surgeon, with mingled pride 
and pleasure. 

“ And I welcome her to Wildmore with a cead mille 
failthe,” said Sir Humphrey, as advancing he took her 
hand when Ada was released from Philip’s hearty 
shake and the loving embraces of Nanette. 

‘* Now then,’’ shouted Philip’s cheerful voice above 
the clamour of exclamations and congratulations, “ carry 
in the luggage there, and let us carry oursclves to the 
dining-room and dinner. Come away from the cold, all 
of you.” And he marched his guests through the hall 
to the spacious and handsome suite of rooms which 
lay beyond. 

So much had Mrs. Brooke to say to Ada, and so 
much had Ada to say to her, that they were in danger 
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of forgetting the waiting dinner and the waiting gentle- 
men in their pleasant chat by the dressing-room fire. 

“Just a peep,” said Netta, as Mrs. Raynham pro- 
claimed her toilet finished and her readiness to descend 
the stairs, “just a peep,” and she held in her arms a 
white soft bundle, which she had appeared again with, 
after a minute’s absence from her guest. ‘I fetched 
baby to show you, as he’ll be snug in his cot before 
we’ve done dinner. There! open your eyes, do my 
pet, my beautiful boy, and let Mrs. Raynham see you 
are smiling at her! There, Ada, there he is! the son 
and heir as Philip calls him.” 

And a right beautiful boy he was, whose presence in 
that large mansion had done more to,cement the love 
and concord of all its inhabitants than a hundred ser- 
mons preached to them on charity, and good-will, and 
forgiveness would have effected. A little child is 
indeed a teacher. : 

‘‘Ifis grandma is so fond of him, and his grandpa 
too,’ continued Nanette, looking most radiantly 
cheerful. ‘Lady Brooke loves to be called grandma, 
though she isn’t my boy’s, you know; would you have 
thought it, Ada? But come; now, nurse, take baby ;”’ 
and the happy Mrs. Philip escorted her guest to the 
dining-room, where a burst of merriment succeeded 
their entrance. 

‘*'There’s been an exhibition—an exhibition of my 
son and heir, I know,” exclaimed Philip; “ how many 
kisses has she exacted of you, Mrs. Raynham ?” 
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‘Not more than I was willing to give, for he’s a 
lovely child,” answered Ada, as merrily. 

“Tush, you conceited fellow!” said Netta, laying 
her hand upon Philip's shoulder; “I should like to 
know who's proudest of him, you or I?” 


, 


“You put it too mildly, Mrs. Raynham,” said Philip, 
as soon as he had a chance of speaking, ‘‘he’s all the 
admirable adjectives found in all the grammars extant, 
and full of all the wisdom of his ancestors, and mighty 
in kicks and screams,” and Philip looked comically at 
his wife. 

‘ And what is his name?” asked Raynham. 

‘Why, my dear fellow, it’s hard to’say, he has so 
many names beyond my memory, and by no means 
dignified sounding ones, but I believe his real orthodox 
Christian name is Robert. You see, some old fellow 
owned to that name, who cut about him right and left 
in the Holy Land, and gained a fame for our family, 
and they have been fond ever since of calling his 
descendants after him; but whether he’s much honoured 
by it, I can’t say.” 

“And how are the Misses Cotteridge getting on?” 
asked Philip, during dinner ; “who have they had there 
since we left?” 

‘A young man, named Gordon Aytoun; T don’t 
know whether you remember him,” answered Raynham ; 
“he’s very tall, and not over steady.” 

“Don’t wonder at that, tall poles always sway about 
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more than little sticks; well, how docs he suit the old 
ladies ?” 

‘Not at all, I suppose—at least, he left; and they 
have poor Owen’s widow and her boy there now.”’ 

‘Well!’ exclaimcd Nanette, “I really thought 
Elstey Cotteridge would have been married before 
this !”’ 

‘“¢ Married!’ echoed Raynham, “ my dear Mrs. Brooke, 
who to, pray?” 

Nanette laughed heartily. ‘Oh! "I must not tell 
secrets, vou know.” 

“J hope to some right tidy man,” broke in Sir 
Humplirey, “ for she’s a good woman, as good a woman 
as I've mct with for many a day.” 


3 


“That she is, father,’’ said Philip Brooke, heartily, 
and thus merrily chatting over ‘old times,” and gos- 
siping over the gossip of our little town, that evening 
and several others slipped away. But there was more 
serious converse also. 

“Raynham,” said Philip, as they sat alone in the 
library, ““I must tell you the grand news, it’s like 
fiction, really. You knew, perhaps, that my wife was 
an orphan, and had no kindred who ever noticed her. 
Well, one day, about a month after I got here, came 
the intelligence that Netta had been left a large fortune 
by an old uncle in London, for the very sensible reason 
that she was the only one of his relations who had 
never teased him about his money, and she hardly knew 
of his existence. I must say this has been a great 
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blessing to us, for, between ourselves, Raynham, there 
is nothing I hate like dependence on my father, and 
now everything is so comfortable between us, I would 
not have it broken through by money quarrels for the 
world; and, besides, the delight it’s given Netta I 
could not tell you; and only to think of my Netta 
turning out an heiress after all. Iam laying out some 
money upon the estate now, doing some improvements 
Sir Humphrey has long set his heart upon. You shall 
come and see what you think of them to-morrow; it 
will amuse my father while we are away to have some- 
thing going on. A terrible trial it will be to him and 
Lady Brooke to part from little Robert; but all the 
good gentlemen of your profession say I’d better spend 
this winter in the South of Europe, so we go into exile 
in another month.” 

With a store of pleasant memories to enliven their 
fireside talk during the coming winter, Raynham takes 
his bride home. Something better to love than his 
former pets, has the young surgeon there at last; the 
golden haired, blue-eyed maiden of his dreams now sits 

‘And trims the lamp of love beside the hearth of home!” 

Yes, that is the most curious part of the thing; that 
it should be her home now, as well as his; and very 
truly does the young wife appreciate all the kindness 
and thought with which that home has becn prepared 
for her reception. 

Phial soon loves his new mistress, and becomes as 
much her companion when she is alone, as he formerly 
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was Raynham’s. And even San, after his first distrust 
had worn away, began to think that her coming was a 
blessing, and to take pleasure in obeying orders so 
gently given, and so kindly expressed. 

Well she knew the secret of ruling by love and by 
patience, of following and yet leading her husband ; 
and as year by year flies by, it subtracts nothing from 
their mutual love and trust, but adds fresh buds of 
promise in the little ones whose merry voices now make 
glad music in the large dining-room, as they chase 
Phial in noisy play around the once stately and solitary 
table, and tumble together over the chairs, no longer 
reposing in stiff lines against the walls. 

And as Sydney and Ada sit there on quiet evenings, 
they often speak of that dear friend whose wise and 
thoughtful kindness opened to them the path of wedded 
happiness ; they speak of the glorious land which she, 
through faith and patience, has reached; of the hope 
that they may so train their children that one day 
they and their little ones may all be clasped together, 
resplendent jewels in the diadem of their Saviour 
and their God. 

But it is not the hope alone that is present in their 
lives; there is the endeavour also so to live in humble 
trust, in earnest faith, and in waiting patience, that 
they may reach that kingdom which is one vast realm 
of love. 


CHAPTER XX. 


& 
PACKING UP. 


“You amaze me. J would have thought her spirit had been inviacible 
against all assaults of affection.”—Much Ado about Nothing. 


“But he that hath the steerage of my course, direct my sail !” 

—Romeo and Julte/. 
As soon as old Mrs. Owen discovered that the Reverend 
Cyril’s visits had been for a purpose, and that his 
intentions also had been so perfectly honourable; in 
short, when by some inexplicable means she found 
out, or got her daughter-in-law to admit, that he had 
offered his hand and heart to Mrs. Herbert with the 
perverseness common to such a character as hers, she 
completely changed in her opinions. 

“What! did Mrs. Herbert suppose that she could be 
always helping her; did she think, poor nerveless 
creature as she was, that in a few years time she would 
be able to control her boy; what, indeed, was to 
become of Harry? Did Mrs. Herbert expect such 
another chance—were offers as plentiful as blackberries ? 
and did Mrs. Herbert know that the Reverend Cyril 
had mixed with the best society in the town, and that 
his offer was an honour? did she know, too, that the 
learned Doctor Welby spoke of him as a wonderful 
clever young man, that his income was good ? and with 
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all these advantages, what he could have seen in Mrs. 
Herbert to have made der an offer, was beyond her 
imagination to conceive, and then to think that she 
had refused him! It was past belief! it was past every- 
thing she had ever heard, or could ever have supposed, 
even of her daughter-in-law !, and she would venture 
to predict that Mrs. Herbert would never have such 
another chance, and she could tell her likewise, that 
those who despised the blessings of a good home and 
abundance of everything, were likely to live to want a 
sheltcr and a morsel! At all events, it was beyond all 
endurance, that Mrs. Herbert should prefer being a 
burden upon her hands, when she might at once have 
established herself in peace and plenty; and after that 
she never would believe in all her pretended fondness 
for Harry, for if she loved him as much as she professed 
to, she would have studied his welfare a little more, 
-even at the expense of any little feelings of her own, 
and have given the boy a father capable of managing 
him, and of bringing him forward in the world. But 
Mrs. Herbert never had, and never would, listen to her 
advice, though she ought to have been thankful for a 
friend who troubled to give her counsel, but she sup- 
posed she was too proud to take it,” and the old lady 
seldom ceased her discourses till her daughter-in-law 
was in tears. Mrs. Herbert, however, left off weeping 
at last over these lectures, and made a resolution 
instead, one that she abided by firmly when the proper 


time came. 
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‘Where, and how, and in what terms Watkin Ross 
proposed to Elstey Cotteridge that they should “be 
joined together in holy matrimony,” we cannot say. 
Whether he looked to the poker and tongs for counsel, 
and the kitchen fire had to stand responsible for the 
scarlet confusion of his countenance, or whether the 
trees bent to listen to his words, and the great sun in 
the heavens was the cause of that heat upon his face, 
we know not; but from what we do know of his 
character and manners, we are inclined to think that 
the question was very simply and earnestly put, and 
we are convinced from all we know of Elstey, that it 
would be answered with kindness and with promptness. 
Certain we are also, that he would not have understood, 
neither did he expect an answer after the Italian poet’s 
beautiful sentiment, “She who has blushed and is 
silent has said enough.” There had been little of 
sentiment in his courtship, and probably there was as 
little in its close; but we do“truly think that it would 
be as well, if others would look a little at’ sich affairs 
in the plain and sensible light in which -both Watkin 
Ross and Elstey had viewed their proposed union, and 
not study the subject merely by the roseate hue of 
fancy and of fascination. It was clearly a very com- 
fortable prospect which Watkin Ross had before him ; he 
had chosen “ wisely” and “ well,” and, more fortunate 
than his master, he had succeeded in capturing the 
fortress which he had so quietly beleaguered by those 
cosy chats at the bright kitchen fire, and by those 
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state of perfection, -, 

Such then was to be the result of all Miss Cot- 
teridge’s repeated resolves, not to be made a fool of, 
though we think she judged very hardly of herself, and 
of the honourable estate on whiclr she consented to 
enter, if she really ever imagined that this act of hers 
would or could convert her into a personification of the 
epithet we all so much abhor. As it was not in 
Elstey’s nature to remain quiescent under the circum- 
stances in which she was now so happily placed, and 
as Watkin Ross was only too glad for their wedding to 
take place quickly, Elstey, with more than her usual 
determination and energy, set about a general overlook 
of all her property in the houge, and propounded to - 
Miss Maria her plans for the future. Shrewd enough 
had been the latter to suspect what all the visits 
Watkin Ross had made to their dwelling would result 
in, but she affected a good deal of surprise, mingled 
with hearty satisfaction at the announcement. Was 
there yet remaining in her breast some glimmer of hope 
that Elstey’s happy fate might yet avertake her too? 
that indeed the dreams of her youth might, after all, be 
abundantly realized, and that she might escape being 
thrown up on the last sands of life, the wreck of an old 
maid ? Surely the promptings of some such rosy 
dreams of futurity could alone have induced her to 
appear in so juvenile-looking a costume at Elstey’s 


wedding,—could alone have sustained her under the 
P2 
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parting from a sister with whom ‘she had lived so long 
in contentment and happiness,——could alone have recon- 
ciled her to the breaking apatt of those home links 
which wind so strongly around all our natures. What- 
ever inward cause may have influenced her, Maria did 
not fail to lend a ready and willing help to her sister, 
and to give a cheerful consent to the proposal, that 
upon Elstey’s marriage she should go to board in the 
house of their cousin, the wife of the respectable 
baker. 

In the twilight, just when Mrs. Herbert Owen was 
indulging in a lounge in the easy chair, just when the 
pale green parlour wore its most comfortable aspect, 
precisely at the time when a quiet confidential chat 
appeared most in place, went Elstey to speak to the 
young widow ofthe future. She had not now to go and 
tell another noisy lodger to seek out other quarters, she 
was herself about to give up her post, so the affair was 
altogether different, and attended with more awkward- 
ness. The “queer old chap,’ whom Gordon Aytoun 
so annoyingly introduced into his conversation, had 
been meddling (as we have seen) in the course of 
Elstey’s quiet life, and had turned the current into 
other channels, involving many changes. 

Not so quick-sighted as our favourite Nanette had 
been, or more perplexed with troubles and anxieties 
of her own, and, therefore, noticing less what passed 
around her, Mrs. Herbert Owen would have received 
Elstey Cotteridge’s communication with considerable 


ame 
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astonishment, had she not forestalled it, by telling 
the good woman of her intention of immediately 
carrying out the resolution which we have mentioned 
before. 

“Tis true,” said the young widow, meekly and 
mournfully, * that it will be a trial to me, Miss Cot- 
teridge, to seek for a situation, and especially to part, 
as I must in that case, from my Harry; but I have 
learnt to think that even that may be borne better than 
—well, no matter, Miss Cotteridge, I have had my 
share of trials, but not more than I needed, and I bless 
God that I can rely on his promises to the widow and 
fatherless. I havea friend in London, by whose as- 
sistance, I think, I can procure a situation, such as I 
wish for—to superintend the housekeeping in a boys’ 
school, or something of the sort, and that will increase 
my income sufficiently to enable me to maintain and 
educate my Harry as I wish him to be educated; and 
why should I repine at the sacrifice of some of my own 
ease and comfort, for my boy’s good? I should have 
had more courage before, and have done this when I 
came to England; but I thought then, things would 
have turned out very differently ; besides, the thought of 
parting with Harry—” And here the young widow 
fairly broke down, and what more she said was lost to 
Elstey in the tearful utterance of the speaker. 

Again, by careful hands, were all those sacred 
mementos of past days carried to the large boxes and 
safgly stowed in them; the ivory balls within the 
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cocoa-shell basket, the silver-sheathed dagger wrapped 
up in soft wool, the little bird with the bright plumage, 
so tenderly handled, so snugly ensconced in a corner 
which just seemed made for it—all were again in tra- 
velling order, laid away with the secrets of happier 
days which they had no voice to reveal, as safe and 
secure in the large box, as were those loving memories 
in the widow’s heart. And Harry, too much accus- 
tomed to roving about to marvel at a fresh packing 
and a fresh start, was so ready, and so nimble, and so 
quiet withal, that it was wonderful to see how each 
thing came to his mother’ s hand just as she wanted. if, 
and how he recollected where everything 

where all missing articles were stowed, and wh 

been packed, and what was left unpacked still} 
then, what a quantity of curiosities he fumbled out of 
his own odd corner of the chiffonniére and out of his 
own drawer, and out of his own pockets. Such treasures ! 
all to be packed also; and when Mrs. Herbert asked 
if this thing and that thing might not be left behind as 
rubbish, Harry said no, they were all to go, they were 
all precious—and the widow found that Harry too had 
memories, but of a more recent date, which he was 
anxious to sah away with him, There was the carved 
walnut-shégees Peplayfellow had bestowed upon him— 
and the ball Dis k§ omebody had exchanged with him— 
and the knife, full of corkscrews and other useful contri- 
vances, which was Ben’s parting gift—and the old stump 
of a quill pen which had written the copy the revefénd 
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the second master had so mitch admired (Mrs. Her- 
bert thought that might go on the fire), besides several 
other penholders, which were dear for several other 
reasons—and some caricatures oné of the boys had 
drawn for him—and an almanack, which the aforesatd 
reverend gentleman had bestowed upon him. These 
last articles Mrs. Herbert said might just as well be 
left behind, the caricatures because it was naughty 
to do such things, the almanack because the year-was 
nearly gone, and it was of no use. Harry laughed, 
and said that the pictures were capital things. “ Only 
see ! there was the old Doctor raising his cane to give 
Jim Jones a cut, on that memorable day when that 
clever lad so neatly bobbed aside and let the table feel 
the weight of the stroke, when the wrath of the ol& 
Doctor was terrible. And, oh! there was Bill Fifer 
hobbling all down the room after Doctor Welby when 
he had the gout, and imitating his awkwaid move- 
ments, till allthe boys shook with suppressed laughter. 
And there was Vinnet—he was a knowing one—giving 
the Reverend Cyril the wrong bouk, one time—that was 
when he didn’t seem to know what the boys said, he 
was so queer and funny.” It was Hary’s private 
opinion, which he volunteered to his mother, “ that he 
was thinking of something else very deeply then.” 

But notwithstanding Mrs, Herbert Owen’s protest, 
Harry packed up all his property, and at length the 
great boxes were filled and everything ready for the 
start, 
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What old Mrs. Owen thought about it, we really 
cannot determine. After having by her stinging words 
and almost endless fault-findings goaded her daughter- 
in-law on to take the unexpected step of launching upon 
the world on her own account, most likely she was 
ready now to blame—not her own unkindness—but 
the too keen feelings of Mrs. Herbert, or as she would 
have expressed it, her yppishness and pride, which 
could not bear a word of remonstrance. All the old 
lady said was quite in vain, for Mrs. Herbert did not let 
her know of her resolution to leave our little town 
until just before she put that resolution into practice ; 
and though doubtless Mrs. Owen made the best use of 
the small time left to her to remonstrate in, the young 
wien plucked up courage enough tadety a0 her in- 










vaise had done before her, from the pale tigi parlour, 
baffied and disappointed. 
Forth then went the widow and ie Fo fon, to join for 


atime the busy thronging worlaggl =e 
polis, carrying with them cares ay ihusings, and child- 
hood’s happier dreams. ee 






Oh! if you have met her—pdfe and harassed it may 
be, but still seeking and striving for some opportunity 
to toil and work for her Harry—to gain money to 
educate him as his father was educated—and with a 
laudable resolve, desiring to give him the opportunity 


of raising himself above the level to which circum 
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stances had dragged down his future prospects-~oh ! 
if you shofild have met with her, or any such as her, 
in the busy crowds of the world, will yéu not stretch 
forth a helping hand? will you not give her an 
encouraging word? will you not even forget for a 
moment your all-absorbing pursuit of mammon, ang 
lay up a treasure, however small, in more enduring 
habitations, by kindly and feelingly assisting her? 
Remember how she has turned from a life of ease and 
affizence, which was only to be purchased by profaning 
the marriage vow, and has preferred to labour and to 
toil, alas! it may be, to meet with contumely and neg- 
lect; and as we would each desire to be loved for our- 
selves alone, make it not too hard for such as the 
young widow to earn a humble but honourable inde- 
pendence! 


284 


CHAPTER XXI. 
WITHOUT A TENANT, 


* The end crowns all: 
And that old common arbitrator, Time, 
Will one day end 1t.”——Shakspeae. 


“Tae man was married,’ and so Mr. Ponsonby was 
quite right in his supposition. What was going to be, 
became what had been, and Maria was advanced to the 
dignity of wearing only one name, and of becoming in 
reality, what Sam had styled her-—Miss Cotteridge. 

The new wife took with her to the cottage at 
Meadow’s End the principal part of the useful furniture 
of that dwelling into which we have so often gone, 
listening in convenient corners, and pricking up our 
ears in concealed nooks. 

Mar-ri-ah——-we beg her pardon, but hey strong old 
habits are; we should say Miss Cotteridiis now, but 
we feel very sure that we shall never doghé weeought, 
for she is the same Maria to us—this good sister took 
with her also to her lodgings at her cousin’s some of 
the articles to which she was attached, and the remain- 
der were sold. Among Miss Maria’s selection was 

-the picture of the curate, for which she had always a 
great attachment, and which she valued’ both as a 
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remembrance of the curate himself, and because he 
appeared very handsome in his frame ; : while Elstey 
had looked to the useful in the appropriation she had 
made, poor Maria still clung to the ornamental and 
sentimental. She should hike, she said, the easy chair, 
because Mrs. Philip was se very fond of it; artd the 
pier glass, it was so handsome, at least the frame was ; 
and some of those books, for she might read ‘ Pamela”’ 
sometimes in an evening. 

It svas arranged some way at length, for it took 
Miss Maria rather a long while—longer than her ener- 
getic sister could understand—to determine precisely 
what she wished to keep, and what she did not care 
for; and when she had finally arranged this to her 
satisfaction, all Maria’s possessions were safely removed 
to her new abode. 

Into the cottage of her husband, Elstey carried the 
same good sense, quick and prompt purpose and ready- 
handed willingness which had distinguished her all 
her life. 

Watkin Ross is quite—though quietly—happy; he 
likes to see the neat but spruce cap, and the cheerful face 
which ever greets him at his own fireside. His old 
opinion is in full force, and he wonders at his master’s 
fondness for foreign travel, and has no disposition to 
change his humbler lot for the unshared grandeur of 
Brookford. Still his words are few, and he is very 
quiet, as we have said, in his happiness; but he plods 
on his way with diligence and earnestness, very kind 
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and very thoughtful towards his Elstey, and “‘ queer 
old chap” as Gordon Aytoun called him, he yet makes 
a pleasant home for the wife he took such pains to win. 
In their comfortable cottage at Meadow’s End order and 
neatness reign supreme, and cheerfulness ever casts its 
sunny influence over home and inmates. May they 
long continue to abide there—a threefold cord not 
easily broken ! 

The house in which we have taken so much interest 
is tenantless and void—but not of dust and cobwebs, 
which are daily gathering on floors and walls, while 
thick lies the sandy covering already on each little 
chink of the balustrades, giving them the softly 
rounded antique form for which tym power of dust 
is so much admired. The gardemiis beginning to 
look green, but it is with weeds; the trees, no longer 
tended and pruned, are shooting out their branches in 







unlicensed luxuriance; but the windows, both back 
and front, do not enable us to see the prospect very 
clearly. No one admires the grand view from the 
garden, where the paths are thick with little tufts of 
grass, asserting their right to live, and like officious 
people, placing themselves just in the way, just where 
they ought not to be. 

We feel really concerned to think that the paint in 
the pale green parlour will soon look of an undis- 
tinguishable hue of dusty drab, and we see remaining 
upon the walls the marks of the picture-frames which 
once enlivened the blankness thereof. 
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We might take treadmill exercise on the o&k stair- 
case without danger to our bones, even if we had not 
cats’ feet—in short, silence and solitude dwell within 
those rooms, and the joys and sorrows, the longings 
and aspirations, the cares and anxieties once felt there 
have all passed "away, and memory only recals the 
scenes which have made them alive to the voice of 
mirth or echo to that of weeping. 

The house is again to let: reader, will you take it? 


One little word as a parting salutation. Whatever 
ot wherever may be your habitation upon earth, re- 
member the many mansions of our Father’s house, and 
pray that we may meet one another there. 


H. Sizveryocs, Printer, Doctors’ Commons, 
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Cauth Malony, 2s. 


Tracey, or the Apparition, Is. 6d. 
Heiress of Haughton, 2s. 


* ee OO 
Trial and Triumph, 2s. 


. By Author of “ Gold Beater.” 
Samuel Lovér. 

Capt. Mayne Reid, 
Horace Smith. 


Hy ae Power, 
rs. Thomson. 
By Author 4“ Emilia Wyndham” 


Greville, or Life in Paris, 1s. ed Mrs. Gore. 


Lady Anne Grenard, is. 6d. 
The Young Widow, 1s, 6d, 
Carew Raleigh, ts. 6d. 

Days of Sy eared 26, 
amilton, 1s. 6d, 
Eine Chan le. 6d. 
See ak of a Flirt, 2s. 

White Mask, 1s, 6d. 

Curse of the Black Lady, 1s. 


Buccaneer, 2s, 


Jacqueline of Holland, 28, 
Anne Boleyn, 1s. 6d. 


Chainbearer, 18. 6d. 


Edgar Huntly, 1s. 6d. 


Aubrey, 2s. 


By Author of “ Breach of Promise” 
George Sand, 
Charles Rowcroft. 
T. H. Lister. 


Miss Landon. 

R. M. Daniels. 
Mrs. Thomson. 
Mrs. Trollope. 
Capt. Stewart, 
Miss Landon. 
Written by Herself 
Mrs. Thomson. 
T. C. Grattan. 
Mrs. S. C. Hail. 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
ZT. C. Grattan. 


Mrs. Thomson. 
J. F. Cooper, 
C. B. Brown, 
By Author of “ Emilia Wyndham” 





Widows and Widowers, 1s. 6d. Mrs. Thomson. 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, 2s. Vietor Hugo. 


Father Darcy, 28. 


Hungarian Seohank Is, 6d, 
Lettice Arnold, 1s. 6d, 


Frankenstein, is. 


Heiress of Bruges, 2s. 
Phantom Regiment, 2s, 


Younger Son, 2s. 
Jack Tier, Is, 6d. 
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: Hussar, 2s, 
Forfeit Hand, 1s. 


Outlaw, 2s. Mrs. § . Hall. 
Marriage, 1s, 6d, Miss Ferriep, 
Wal) 


By Author of “ Emilia Wyndham” 
Miss A. Porter. 
By Author of “ Emilia Wyndham” 
Mrs. Shelley. 
T. C. Grattan, 
James Grant, 
pe Trelawney. 
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Angela, 2a. Author of “Emiha Wi yndham” 
Manpires Maitland, 2a. » y Aathor of * Mérkland.” 
Castle Avon, 24. | y Anthor of “ Riniha Wyndham” 
Sie J asper Cares, as. ‘By Author of * Con Cregan ” 
By Author of “ SoJaspes Carew” 
Mayne Reid. 
d, “ Mrs. Grey. 
Cardinal's Danghier, 2s, R. M. Daniels. 
Scottish Heiress, 16. 6d. erent 
Mordaurit Hall, 2, By Author of * Endha 1 Wadham” 
Lover upon Trial, 18. 6d, Lady Lae 
Time, the Avenger, 2s, By Author of “ Emiha ‘yndham” 
Stuart of Dunleath, 2s. Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Monthly Nurse, is. 6d. - Mra Downing. 
Wilmingtons, 2s, By Author of “ Emilia Wyndham” 
Margaret Catchpole, 2s, Rev, E. Cobbold. 
Discipline, 22. Mrs. Brunton. 
George Mayford, 18. 6d. Charles Rowcroft. 
Countess of Rudolstadt, 1s. 6d. pal Sand. 
Heir of Wast Wayland, 1s, 6d. Howrtt. 
Two Old Men’s Tales, Is, 64. By Author of Bia peal 
Country Stories, 1s. 6d, * Miss Mitford. 
Tales of Woods and Fields, 1 j6. By Author of “ iene yndham” 
Travels of a Violet, 1s. 6d. Capt. Marryatt, 
Lady Evelyn By Author of “ Enulia Wyndham” 
Confeasions of oF atl Elderly Lady, 1s. ie Pleaangion. 
ivia, 1s. 6 
Emelia Wyndham, 28. By Author of “ pee aT ae oTales” 
Wood Leighton, 1s. 6d. Mary Howitt. 
Black Prophet, 1s. 6d, 48 arleton 
Marian, 2s. Mrs, 8 a iat 
Sir Philip Hetherington, 1s, 6d. Lady ZL 
Mark’s Reef, 18. 6d. TF. Coop op a 
eerie Randolph, 1s. 6d. Edited ae 6. A Gleig. 
h of Promise, 2s. By Author of Silt.’ 
mem fo the be Ennily, 28. BlavohandTerrold, 
Martinique, 2s, Eugene Sue. 
‘Tales of - Peerage, 2s, Lady Dacre. 
ea Nie realy 2a. By ae AnehoB. pap rebed 
en brads pte Author of “ Mysterious Man 
De Cliffords, 28. Wee oa 


: s. Sherwood. 
Seott’s Poems, is. Gd. ¢ . ‘ Sir W. Scott. 





